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CUTHBERT HAMILTON TURNER 
I 


THE death of Cuthbert Turner is perhaps the greatest loss 
that could have befallen this JOURNAL. Its first editor from 
1899 to 1902, he has contributed to nearly every volume since 
the beginning. He could always be relied upon for some paper 
of first-rate quality on textual criticism, or on some biblical or 
patristic subject. But his loss will be felt far more widely than 
by this JOURNAL: it will be felt by all who value exact scholar- 
ship or who are touched by the charm of genuine friendship ; so 
it will be felt by University and Church alike. 

Born on 7 July 1860, he went as a scholar to Winchester in 
1872, and came-up to New College as a Winchester scholar in 
1879. Here he took the most educative course in the Schools— 
Classical Moderations, Literae Humaniores, and Theology, and 
his performance in the last marked him out at once as a teacher 
in that School. He soon became assistant to Dr William Bright, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and was elected a 
Fereday Fellow of St John’s. In 1889 he was elected Fellow of 
Magdalen, of which, after the death of H. A. Wilson, who had 
succeeded him for a short time as editor of the JOURNAL, he 
became senior fellow. From 1906 to 1910 he was Speaker’s Lec- 
turer in Biblical Studies; from 1914 to 1920 University Lecturer in 
Early Christian Literature and History ; and in 1920 he was elected 
Ireland Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture. This turned 
the balance of his work and lecturing to Biblical Studies rather 
than to Church History, and one result of it was his contribution of 
a Commentary on the Gospel of St Mark to the recent one- 
volume Commentary on the Bible, an excellent piece of work, 
remarkable not only for exact scholarship but also for reverent 
and interpretative understanding of the Lord’s mind and aims in 
dealing with His followers. From 1925 to 1927 he also held the 
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Grinfield Lectureship on the Septuagint. Meanwhile he was 
engaged on his greatest work, the Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima, 
an edition of the earliest sources of the Western Canon Law, 
of which many parts appeared between 1899 and 1913, but 
which remains uncompleted. In 1912 he published a more popular 
octavo volume of Studies in Early Church History. Many papers 
have been left, some of which it is hoped may yet be published. 
He was suddenly seized with illness on the afternoon of October 
the 9th, and after nearly twenty-four hours of unconsciousness 
died in the evening of the following day. 

But our loss goes far beyond the loss of a great scholar. It is 
the loss of a warm-hearted generous friend, whose presence and 
friendship were a cheering and uplifting power. He was so human. 
One indication of this was that in every house in which he was 
a visitor he was as welcome to the children as to the grown-ups. 
He was very proud of, and used to keep framed in his dining- 
room, a little poem which some such children composed, treating 
him as the modern Santa Claus, of which this is a part. After 
recalling his belief, as a child, in Santa Claus, the writer con- 
tinues :-— 

‘ When to the cynic’s age I got 
And trousers were my manly joy, 
I found that Santa Claus was not, 
And nothing to a grown-up boy. 
But now I know where Santa Claus 
May be beheld by mortal eyes ; 
He walks in daylight out of doors : 
But soft—he always wears disguise : 
A robe of black instead of red, 
A tasselled board upon his head. 
But children who have once believed 
Will recognize his merry eye, 
And know that they were not deceived 
By Santa Claus in days gone by: 
I know he’s real because, you see, 
He leaves his lovely books for me.’ 

Although his work was cut short and many details left incom- 
plete, yet in many ways it was a complete life, a life that gave 
and received love, and accomplished work that received full recog- 
nition. He was thoroughly recognized by his own University by 
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the positions in it which it gave him ; he was made an Hon. D.Litt. 
by the University of Durham and LL.D. by that of Aberdeen, 
and was elected a Fellow of the British Academy; and more 
and more he was recognized by the Church as one of its most 
loyal and learned champions, and in 1927 he was elected by the 
diocese of Oxford as one of its representatives in the Church 
Assembly. He was also recognized and well known on the 
continent, and in 1928 was elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, and was much gratified to 
receive the congratulations of the Academy on reaching the age 
of 70 in the summer of last year. 

As we think of his quiet persevering brilliant work in his 
own study, and the brilliant lecturing when he was called to the 
front by his University, there comes into the mind the beautiful 
description which the writer of the Epistle of Baruch gives of 
the stars : 

The stars shined in their watches and rejoiced : 

When He calleth them, they say, Here we be ; 

And so with cheerfulness they shewed light unto him that made 
them. 


W. Lock. 


II 


My first acquaintance with the work of C. H. Turner was his 
paper on ‘the Day and Year of St Polycarp’s martyrdom ’, which 
appeared in the Oxford Studia Biblica, vol, ii pp. 105-155. The 
date of the volume was 1890, but a good deal of it had appeared 
in the Guardian two years before. There could be no doubt 
about the quality of the work: curious learning gathered from a 
wide acquaintance with patristic literature, a quick appreciation 
of the bearing of minute details upon the question in hand, and 
great ingenuity in dealing with difficulties as they arise in the 
course of an argument. Further, this Mr Turner of Magdalen 
evidently had a sense of proportion: the change proposed by him 
was comparatively slight, namely, 22 Feb. 156 A.D. in place of 
the 23 Feb. 155, championed in the brilliant paper of Mr Randell 
(Studia Biblica, vol. i); but the writer knew that it was a pivot 
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in Church chronology, a fixed point where nearly everything 
was more or less vague. The whole history of early Christianity 
in Asia was more or less affected. 

The impression made by the paper on St Polycarp’s date was 
confirmed by a paper in Studia Bibdlica iii, published in 1891, on 
the MSS of Cyprian’s works. It was characterized by that 
minute knowledge of the actual facts of the MS tradition, which 
runs through all Turner's work and makes so much of it of per- 
manent value. 

I venture to put my impressions of the earlier stages of 
Turner's writing in this form of personal reminiscence, because 
my next impression was that of his review of my edition of the 
Rules of Tyconius in the Guardian for 17 June 1896. I well 
remember the salutary shock it was to me as a young author, 
who had delved rather deeply into a little-known by-way of 
Church literature, to find the Guardian Reviewer divining the 
sense of passages which neither I nor even Dr Armitage Robinson 
had made out.’ It was therefore very good news to hear, when 
the new JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES appeared in 1899, 
that Dr Swete and his colleagues had chosen C. H. Turner to be 
chief Editor. 

Turner’s own contributions to the JOURNAL opened with a 
careful and characteristic Note on Johni 14, shewing that rAjpyo 
was, as often elsewhere, indeclinable and that the weight of 
ancient evidence was to connect it with rv dégav, not with 
6 Aéyoo.2 This was in the very first number. But his most 
notable contribution to this first volume was the two papers on 
the Early Episcopal Lists, pp. 181-200, 529-553. The first was 
a very careful and instructive examination of Eusebius’s methods 
of dating, and a correction of various misconceptions into which 
Harnack had fallen. The second treated of the Jerusalem List, 
shewing that the List used by Eusebius was a forgery made by 
the upstart community of Aelia. I cannot but think that this 
iconoclastic paper was one of the most brilliant of Turner’s 
achievements, and I looked forward eagerly to the promised 


1 E.g. Tyconius p. 63 1. 11: C. H.T. suggested interficientis for interficientes, 
with a change of punctuation. 

2 On p. 123, note that the Curetonian Syriac really connects ‘ full’ with ‘ glory’, 
not with ‘the Word’. 
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studies on the corresponding Lists of Bishops of Antioch and 
Alexandria. Alas, I had to wait till 1917, when a study of the 
other Lists appeared (vol. xviii pp. 103-1 34), including the Roman 
List also. I cannot but regret that other work claimed his time 
at the earlier period. 

Amongst these other occupations, however, was one that was 
extremely useful, namely, the Article on the ‘ Chronology of the 
New Testament’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, which came 
out in 1900. This well-known work consists of 22 double-column 
pages, much of it in small print. It discusses almost every con- 
ceivable problem of N.T. chronology, with a very full presentation 
of the evidence, and it took its place from the first as a classic. 

Turner remained Editor of the JOURNAL for the first three 
volumes only, but his own contributions poured into it in a 
continuous flood of articles and notes, even reviews. Every 
volume contains something of his; and often his contributions 
were outstanding investigations of the greatest weight. The 
special quality of his work (which he shared with the late 
Edmund Bishop) was that the hours he spent in examining MSS 
were hours of pleasure and not of conscientious drudgery, and 
this often gave freshness and precision to his views. There is a 
beautiful example in /.7.S. ii, where he proved that the 
Toulouse MS of Canons was as old as the 7th century, a fact 
which enabled him to correct the views of no less an authority 
than Maassen. 

It is difficult to know where to begin in this immense series of 
learned Notes. They are all, as Dr Mercati said of Edmund 
Bishop’s dicta, ‘ hints worthy of being carefully treasured, and 
capable of fruitful application’ (/. 7..S. xviii 99). The future 
editor of Cyprian will find his way smoothed for him in /. 7. S. 
vi, ix, and xxix. In vol. v Turner published a recollation of 
Cod. Bobiensis (4), made before the destructive fire which 
seriously damaged that most important MS. Special mention 
should be made of documents from the Chapter Library of 
Verona, published by Turner in collaboration with the late Don 
Antonio Spagnolo, including an Arian Sermon and a fragment 
of the Apostolic Constitutions in Latin (vol. xiii): others are in 
vols, xvii and xx. In vols. xxii and xxiv Turner republished 
the tracts of Niceta of Remesiana on ‘ Vigils’ and the ‘ Advantage 
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of Psalmody’, which Dr Andrew Burn had published in 1905. 
Turner had discovered a much better and older MS than any 
Dr Burn had used, and (as Turner himself claimed, vol. xxiv 
p- 225) ‘it is hardly too much to say that the two treatises are 
for the first time presented in a consecutive and intelligible form’. 
Finally, in the five vols. xxv-xxix Turner produced a remark- 
able series of Notes on the grammatical and linguistic character- 
istics of the Gospel of Mark. Any future editor or translator of 
Mark will need to examine them most carefully: it was just this 
careful and systematic study of Marcan usage that gave Turner 
a sure grasp in his Commentary on Mark in the S.P.C.K. Com- 
mentary (1928). 

Of the volumes of Western Councils which have already ap- 
peared I am incompetent to speak. They already form a stately 
row, and we may hope that the Notes of Turner’s Birkbeck 
Lectures, delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, two years 
ago, will be found to contain Prolegomena to the still unfinished 
series, 


F, C. BURKITT. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LATIN ACTS OF PETER 


Tue Acts of Peter in the original Greek, though not actually the 
oldest, was among the oldest of the Apocryphal Acts of Apostles, and 
can hardly have been put together later than the end of the second 
century. The only quite considerable fragment of these Acts that has 
come down to us is part of a Latin version, which because it is pre- 
served in a unique MS in the Chapter Library at Vercelli (cLv11, not 
cv, as Lipsius and Reifferscheid wrongly give it), and because the Acts 
are there incomplete at the beginning, is generally known under the name 
of Actus Petri cum Simone Vercellenses. Together with other Apocryphal 
Acts in Greek and Latin, they were edited by R. A. Lipsius in 189t. 

The editor ascribed the MS to the seventh century, the version pre- 
served in it to the fifth or sixth. For both version and MS I believe 
his date to be too late. Dr E. A. Lowe tells me that the MS is of 
saec. vi-vii ; I more than suspect the version to have been made in the 
third or fourth.' . Anyhow the Latinity is rough and unclassical, and 
the text corrupt. Much was done in Lipsius’s edition by the editor 
himself, by the notes of the collator, G. Gundermann, and still more by 
the conjectures of Max Bonnet, towards the improvement of the text. 
But much remains to be done: and several years ago I set myself to 
contribute what I could to this task. The last proof of the pages that 
follow bears date in 1925: I laid it aside, I think, because I hoped to 
say something also on the date of the version. Perhaps that may come 
some day: but I am nowadays reluctant to leave more than | can help 
in proof, and what I have to say about text and interpretation may 
I hope be found to be worth saying, even if it stands alone. Most of 
the suggestions as to punctuation will, I think, commend themselves : 
Prof. Bywater used to say that more could be done for the improvement 
of the text of Aristotle by new punctuation than by new readings. 


ACTUS PETRI CUM SIMONE (VERCELLENSES) 
ed. R. A. Lipsius, 1891, pp. 45-103 
p. 45 1. 6. cod Quartus permansit Paulo ut ubi uellet iret ab urbe. 
Read permisit (the editor suggests ‘ persuasit ’). 


1 There is, as it seems to me, no real reason to suppose with Lipsius, pp. xxxvi, 
xxxvii, that the translator made any use at all, however limited, of the Vulgate. 
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ll. 9, 10. cod uidit itaque uisionem, dicentem sibi dominum: Paule, 
surge et qui in Spania sunt corpori tuo medicus esto. 
Read constituti ‘be a physician to those who live in Spain’. 
I feel reasonably certain that this emendation is right, because 
it makes simple and obvious sense, and qui constituti sunt is 
a regular equivalent in this sort of Latin for oi ovres in Greek : 
we must assume that the exemplar was partly illegible—if it 
gave co**situ**, ‘medicus’ would suggest ‘corpori tuo’. 


1. 17. cod quod saepius Paulus ... conuicisset eos Christus enim 
in quem patres uestri manus inmiserunt ct sabbatu(m) eorum 
dissoluebat et ieiunia . . . 

Read Christum esse eum: instead of putting a colon after 
‘eos’, put it after ‘inmiserunt ’, so that Paul is nominative still 
to ‘dissoluebat’. For ‘Christum’ the archetype may have 
had some compendium which did not properly distinguish 
the cases, as in & of the Gospels. 


p- 46 l. 14. cod in quibus contigit quendam nomine Rufinam uolens 
itaque et ipsa eucharistiam de manibus Pauli percipere cui 
Paulus... 

Read contigit quedam nomine Rufina, uolens utique et ipsa ... 
1. 18. cod contribulato corde tuo. 
Read perhaps corpore, cf. the details in 1. 25: contribulare is 


the regular O.L. for ovvrpiBew in the literal sense, see Zhes. 
Ling. Lat. 


1. 23. cod si autem non paenitueris cum adhuc in corpore es accipiet 
te ignis. ... 

The editor’s punctuation, a comma after ‘paenitueris’, makes 
havoc of the sense. Transfer the comma to es; ‘if you do 
not repent while alive, you will suffer for all ages. 

p-. 47 |. 14. cod qui uinculum inligatum omni saeculo induxisti gratiae 
tuae. 

Comparison with 55. 29 suggests that the devil bound men with 
the chain: God then must loose it. If we may assume a loss 
by similarity of ‘homini’ and ‘ omni’, we might read ‘qui 
uinculum inligatum (homini confregisti, qui lumen) omni 
saeculo. ...’ 


p- 48 1. 2. cod plurima turba mulierum . .. sed Dionisius et Balbus ab 
Asia. 
Read sed et, with full-stop after ‘ splendidi uiri’ in the next line. 


1. 11. cod quo audito fratres ascenderunt in urbem referentibus fra- 
tribus qui in urbe manserant. 
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Read, in spite of the editor’s caveat, referentes. The following 
‘fratribus’ has attracted it wrongly into ‘its case. 


p- 49 1. 8. cod et non minime fratres scandalizabantur ad inuicem, 
praeterea quod non esset Romae Paulus. 

The translator regularly rendered paduora, ‘ especially ’, by prae- 
terea, cf. 1. 11 ‘ praeterea qui nuper cathechizati erant’, 
73- 10 ‘praeterea uolentium credere’, and 85. 16 ‘ praeterea 
diligens eas’. 

ll. 21-23. cod iam instruebat deus in futurum Petrum in Hierosolymis 
adimpletis duodecim annis quod illi praeceperat dominus 
Christus ostendit illi uisionem talem dicens . . . 

Transfer of course the editor's comma from after ‘dominus’ 
to after ‘Christus’, ‘the Lord Christ had commanded him’: 
perhaps also change his full stop after ‘Hierosolymis’ to a 
comma after ‘ Petrum’—‘the time of 12 years ordered by 
Christ being completed at Jerusalem ’. 


p- 50 1. 18. cod Petrus per quem et tu et ceteri ex inspirato cursu sine 
ulla iniuria salui eritis. 
Read ex insperato casu: cf. 1. 5 ‘in incerto casu’. 


1. 24. cod unianimem in fidem et dignum diaconum per conuersa- 
tionem eius didicisset .. . 

Read dignum diaconii, comparing 51. 4 ‘ gratias egit domino qui 
eum dignatus fuisset sancto ministerio suo ’. 

1, 28. cod intingas in signo domini: cf. 51. 7 ‘in tuo nomine mox 
lo[cu]tus et signatus est’. 

Note that besides baptizare (50. 30, 51. 1) we have intingere and 
lauare of the act of baptism, signum and signare for the Seal 
or Confirmation. Both ‘intingas’ and ‘lotus’ suggest a very 
early date. 


p. 51 1. 26. cod dicebat enim Aristhon, ex eo Paulus profectus est ad 
Spaniam, non fuisse neminem de fratribus ad quem refrigerare. 
ed. ‘ ex quo profectus’, rightly as to the sense, but the archetype 
doubtless had co—if indeed the MS itself does not give it. 
co for quo is a type of orthography not uncommon in early 

MSS: for the converse see inquipias for incipias in 46. 5. 


1. 27. cod praeterea Iudaeum quendam inrupisse in Vrbem, nomine 
Simonem, magico carmine . . . omnem fraternitatem dissoluit. 
Insert qui between ‘Simonem’ and ‘ magico’. 


p. 52 L. 8. cod in domino Iesu Christo deo nostro qui per te aduentum 


suum nobis ostendit . . . qui te aduentare nobis iussit (Ariston 
is addressing Peter). 
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Read certainly aduentum tuum; and aperte for per te: cf. 


51. 31 ‘ rettulerat enim Paulus de eo (sc Petro) et ego in uiso 
multa uidens’, and 52. 16. 


1, 11. cod nuntio. 
Note the very early and rare use of ‘ nuntius’ for angel, as in the 


old Latin version of Hermas. The editor (see note at the 
foot of p. 52) seems wrongly to understand nuntius of Peter. 


1. 19. cod etiam quam infirmem carnem portans. 
ed quamquam for etiam quam ; but I think etiam is right, and 


perhaps quam infirmem is positive for superlative. 


1, 26. cod praeoccupauit nos qui temptat orbem terrarum per angelos 


suos ; sed extinguet seductiones ipsius . . . 


Insert apparently deus (d§) in the last clause. 


p. 53 IL 


A 


3-9. cod si autem contingat mihi (sc Petro) cum inimico 
domini nostri lapidem molarem suspendi, sicut dominus 
meus dicebat ad nos si quis de fratribus scandalizasset et in 
profundo mergi. fiet autem non tantum lapis molaris, sed 
quod deterius est, contrarium longe ab eis qui in domi- 
num Iesum Christum crediderunt, in hunc persecutorem 
seruorum suorum consummari. 


very difficult and corrupt passage, in which apparently two 
transpositions of text must have taken place. In the first 
place ‘lapidem molarem suspendi’ must be brought down and 
put in between ‘si quis de fratribus scandalizasset’ and ‘et in 
profundo mergi’. In the second place the closing part of the 
clause ought to run straight on, ‘ fiet autem non tantum lapis 
molaris sed quod deterius est in hunc persecutorem seruorum 
suorum consummari’, and the words ‘ contrarium longe ab eis 
qui in dominum Iesum Christum crediderunt’ cannot easily 
be given a tolerable sense in their present connexion. As 
Peter is protesting against the attempt to delay him even for 
a day from going on to oppose Simon in Rome, these latter 
words may, I think, refer to the idea of his remaining ‘ far from 
those who have believed in the Lord Jesus Christ’, and should 
perhaps therefore be moved to the beginning of the clause. 
I have nothing better to suggest than conmorari me for 
contrarium: ‘that I should stay on here far from these 
believers in their peril! but if I can meet this enemy of our 
Lord . . . then not only the millstone but what is worse shall 
come to be accomplished on this persecutor of his servants.’ 
But the true restoration of the whole passage is still to be found. 
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]. 15. cod fama peruolauit in Vrbem ad dispersos fratres Petrum 


dicentem domi uenisse Simonis causa. 


Read quite certainly discentem dmi ‘the disciple of the Lord’. 


The editor proposes confidently ‘dicentium Romae’: but 
discens for discipulus, and dms for dominus are both charac- 
teristic Old Latin usages. For discens, which is actually found 
in our document 103. 5 ‘abstinuit manus suas a discentibus 
dei et Christi’, see the references collected by Souter in 
Nouum Testamentum S. TIrenaei p. ci, and add from the 
Vulgate Le. xix 37, Jo. xxi 12 (Wordsworth and White), and 
Acts i 15 from Augustine’s Acta cum Felice Manichaeo i 4 (ed. 
Bened. VIII 4744): the unfamiliar phrase was changed 
according to the context into descendentium, discumbentium, 
audientium, but dicentium was the simplest change of all. 
I have not, it is true, found any example of the singular 
‘discens’, but the plural is common and the singular might 
easily be used by analogy. dims is an older abbreviation than 
diis—or at any rate as old—and one would not be surprised 
to find it, sporadically at least, in our Vercelli MS. Unfortu- 
nately there is, in the elaborate account of the MS in the 
editor’s prolegomena, pp. xxxiv-lii, nothing at all, so far as 
I see, about its usage in the compendia for the Sacred Names: 
it shews how far palaeography has progressed, under Traube’s 
guidance, during the last generation, that a book published in 
1891 is silent on so important and significant a matter. 


1. 24. cod uolens omne scandalum et omnem ignarantiam et omnem 


inergaema| m] diaboli. . . 


Insert, to make sense, some such word as ‘tollere’ or ‘auferre’: 


it was presumably lost at the end of the line after ‘ uolens’. 


U. 29 sqq. cod misit filium suum in saeculo, cui ego interfui ; et super 


aquas ambulaui, cuius testis ipse ego permaneo, tunc saeculo 
operatum esse per signa et prodigia, quae omnia fecit. inter- 
fuisse me fateor, fratres carissimi ; fui abnegans eum dominum 
nostrum Iesum Christum, et non tantum semel, sed et ter: 
erant enim qui me circumuenerant canes inprobi sicut pro- 
phetas domini. 

The editor gives us no help beyond a misleading punctuation, 
which I have reproduced, and the note ‘ambulaui corruptum 
ex ambulauit’. He has forgotten that Peter too ‘walked 
upon the waters’, and that in 58. 4 Simon Magus is reported 
to have called him faithless ‘in aquas dubitantem’. The last 
half of the passage quoted is relatively simple to deal with : 
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put certainly a full stop before ‘ fateor ’ (what Peter ‘ confessed’ 
to the brethren was obviously his denial): add the reference 
to Ps. xxi (xxii) 17—the psalmist was regularly cited in early 
Christian literature as a prophet: supply ait after sicut: and 
possibly write ‘prophetes’ for ‘prophetas’. In the earlier 
clause interfuisse me must certainly go with what precedes : 
the sentence could no doubt do without it; but ‘cuius testis 
ipse ego permaneo .. . interfuisse me’ is parallel to ‘cui ego 
interfui’ of the beginning of the sentence. Presumably for 
‘quae omnia fecit’ we should write ‘omnia quae fecit’. 
eum before dominum doubtless (like ‘ille’ in St Cyprian’s 
bible) represents the Greek article: more commonly our 
translator uses ‘hunc’, as 54. 28 ‘praeter hunc contemptum 
et contumeliatum a Iudaeis, hunc Nazorenum cruci fixum’. 


p- 541. 5 cod. conuersus ad me. Luc. xxii 61. 


p. 55 1. 9. cod mea essent, si mihi eam custodires: nunc autem, quia 


non sunt mea, cui uis ea dona. 


The editor rightly corrects eam to ea, and dona to donas: but 


we must also transpose ‘non sunt mea quia’. ‘ They 
would be mine, if you kept them for me: but now they are not 
mine, because you give them away to whomsoever you will.’ 


1. 23. cod Petrus autem haec uidens percussus dolore malo dixit . . . 


For ‘dolore malo’ the editor records a conjecture of Usener’s 


‘dolore magno’: but the change wanted is much smaller, 
maledixit (dveidioev') for malo dixit. Cf. 61. 14 ‘male- 
dicens dicebat ei’ (Marcellus to Simon Magus), 71. 18 
‘nos a te hoc audito malediximus te’ (Peter and Paul to 
Simon). 


p. 56 1. 6. cod improbe inimice omnium, cathatema ab eius aeclesia 


fili dei. 


Read (for cathatema) catathema. xard@«yua is apparently known 


only in Apoc. xxii 8 wav xard@epa, Didache xvi § ix’ adroit rot 
cataféparos (in Ps-Justin Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos 121 
xaTdbepa éore To ovvOéaOa Tois dvabepariLover we should surely 
read xaraGeyarifew in reference to Mt. xxvi 74). It is not 
distinguishable from dvaeua, and the meaning must be ‘thou 
shalt be anathema’. For ab eius aeclesia could we not 
therefore read eris ab aeclesia? The parallel clause which 


1 In Mark xv 34 Burkitt has shewn that &* gave maledixisti, where D has 
dveidioas. 
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follows has a future, ‘et tamquam titio de foco eiectus extin- 
gueris a seruis domini nostri Iesu Christi’. 


1. 15 cod habeto tu tibi tumicas tenebrarum: sine causa pulsas 
aliena ostia quae non sunt tua sed Christi Iesu qui ea 
cus(to)dit. 

What in the world are ‘tunics of darkness’, and how can they 
be related to ‘knocking at doors which are not yours 
but another’s’? Read surely ianuas' tenebrarum: ‘your 
gates of darkness are enough for you; it is in vain that you 
try to get through the doors that are guarded by Christ.’ For 
‘sine causa’ (= eixy or zarnv) see Rénsch Jala und Vulgata 
p- 306. 

1. 30. cod siue interdius siue noctu adque hora quae uenerit, dic 
quoniam non sum intus. 

The sense is obviously ‘ Whether he comes by day or night, and 
at whatever hour, say I am not at home’: we may either take 
adque as ‘and’, reading adque hora qua(cum)que uenerit, 
or take ad as preposition, reading ad quam(cum)que horam 
uenerit. 


p- 57 1. 6. cod et loco currens canis introiuit .. . 
Why not ilico ? 


p. 58 1. 18. cod quidquid autem periit aut errat, tu solus conuertere 
potes uniuersos. te depraecamur, domine pastor ouium.. . 
I should prefer to put a full stop after potes, and to read uniuersi 

te depraecamur... 


p. 59 1. 7. cod et tu itaque quicumque es daemon... exi a iuuene ... 
ostende te omnibus adstantibus. hoc audito iuuenis expulit 
se, et statuam magnam marmoream ... adpraehendens eam 
calcibus conminuit. 

Clearly it was the demon who, being ordered to make himself 
visible to the bystanders, seized the statue and trod it in 
pieces: the demon, therefore, is the subject of ‘expulit se’, 
and iuuenis, if right, must be a genitive translated direct from 
the Greek: otherwise write iuueni. 


1. 20. cod Marcellus autem nihil dubitans, sed credens ex toto corde, 
antequam acciperet aquam manibus suis sursum adtendens 
dixit... 

With some perverseness the editor has put a comma after aquam, 


1 See too pref. p. xxxvi 1. 12 ‘permutatio litterarum @ et u, quae interdum 
occurrit’, i.e. in the MS. 
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oblivious of the apostle’s direct injunction four lines higher up 
‘excipe desalientem aquam manibus tuis et ora dominum’, 
Transfer of course the comma after suis. 


p. 60 1. 16, cod haec autem locutus est canis angelo et apostolo dei 
uer[i]: Petre... 
Comparing 70. 5 ‘apostole Christi Petre’, I propose with some 
confidence Angele et apostole dei ueri Petre 


1. 31. cod in nomine tuo Iesu Christe quousque adhuc non 
creditur... 

Read ‘quo usque adhuc non creditur’ ‘in which they still fail 
to believe’. 


p. 61 1. 6. cod ut undique adduceret turbas et ostenderet sardam piscem 
factum, usque adeo ut quidam de populo panem illi mittere(n)t 
et totum eum uidebant. 

Peter has changed an ornament in the shape of a fish into a live 
fish swimming in the tank, and it looked so real that some of 
the crowd threw in bread to it. Read, I think, et totum 
comedebat, ‘and it ate it all up’. 


1, 21. cod alii autem uasa .. . super caput eius effuderunt, qui propter 
eum dominum suum effuderant et multo tempore ligati 
fuerant. 


When Marcellus was convinced that Simon was an impostor, he 
encouraged his slaves to turn on him and hustle him out of 
the house. Refuse was poured over him by those slaves in 
particular who through him had got into trouble with their 
master. That is obviously the sense: and obviously the 
second effuderant is a corrupt echo of the first, having dis- 
placed some presumably similar word. The editor notes 
‘ scribe effugerant’: but a simpler and more appropriate word 
is offenderant. 


p. 621. 11. cod animas innocentes quas euertebas et contristabas in 
Christo. 
Read, I think, a Christo. 


1. 22. wd iam plurima turba fraternitatis reuersa est per me et per 
quem signa fecisti in nomine meo. 
Our Lord appears in a vision to St Peter and addresses him in 
the above words. Read perhaps reuersa est per (te ad) me 
et per quae signa fecisti... 


p. 63 1. 11. cod cui nomen est autem nomen domini, 
A leaf ends before autem: and the editor suspects that words 
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have fallen out. That is of course possible: but we might 
also read numen domini (the word occurs in 47. 13 ‘deus 
numinis inenarrabilis’, unless indeed we ought to read ‘nomi- 
nis’ there, ‘the ineffable name’), corresponding to 4 Avvayus 
tov Geod of Acts viii 10. 


ll. 26, 27. cod inueni illam sedentem, conscissa ueste, crinibus dissi- 
patis lugentem: cui dixi(t): Eubola, surge a luctu et recon- 
pone faciem tuam ... 

I suggest ‘surge a lecto’. If it is objected that beds were for 
lying on, not sitting on, I would compare Hermas Vis. v 1 
mpovevgapévov pov év TO oikw Kal Kabicavtos eis tiv KAivnv, Latin 
‘sedissem super lectum’. Yet compare 64. 10, ‘in luctum 
morari’. 


p. 64 1. 1. cod et postquam perceperis ea, fac ut te inueniat. 

Read, perhaps, ut te inuenias, comparing |. 23 ‘et nunc tu 
lucrare animam tuam’: Mt. xvi 25, 26 eipyjoe airy 
KEeponoy. 

1. 5. cod uidebunt duo iuuenes satyriscum aureum ... quod offerent 
uenale. 

Insert (after iuuenes) habentes or some similar word. 


p- 65 1. 1. cod tamquam inspiciendo et inlaudando opus artificis. 
Since inlaudare does not seem to exist, read perhaps laudando 
or conlaudando (cf. 83. 21). 


1, 30. cod in sabbato enim equidem nolentem adducet eum. 
Read et quidem nolentem. 


p- 68 ll. 3 sqq. cod tempore adparentem et in aeternum utique inuisibi- 
lem ; que(m) manus humana non de(t)inuit, et tenetur a ser- 
uientibus, quem caro non uidit et uidet nunc, quem non 
obauditum sed nunc cognitum, obauditum uerbum et nunc est 
tamquam nosset passionem exterum, castigatum numquam 
sed nunc castigatus, qui ante saeculum est et tempore intel- 
lectus est . . . speciosum sed inter nos humilem, fedum 
uisum sed prouidum. 

The punctuation is the editor’s and is not always right, though 
the passage is not easy in detail, however clear in its general 
drift. For uidet read uidetur, parallel to tenetur just before. 
obauditum must here mean ‘heard’ not ‘obeyed’ (for obau- 
ditus = dxoy see Rénsch Jtala und Vulgata p. 90), and the 
two occurrences of obauditum must balance one another, so 
that the punctuation needs change: read perhaps ‘quem non 

obauditum sed nunc cognitum et obauditum uerbum’ ‘ who 
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was not heard but now is a word heard and known’. For the 
next clause I can only suggest a transposition ‘ passionum 
exterum et nunc est tamquam nos’, zafév ddXAdrpuov Kai viv’ 
Gorep jpeis or xa jpas, though zafyrov seems to have 
dropped out: but I think exterum will stand, and the editor’s 
‘ scribe extremam ’ does not at all improve matters. The last 
words are wrongly punctuated, even if we were to accept the 
senseless suggestion ‘fedum fro fidum’. fedum (foedum) is 
certainly right, and forms the proper contrast to speciosum ; 
uisum sed prouidum (épépevov xai zpoopévra) must form 
a clause to itself. Read presumably ‘speciosum sed inter nos 
humilem et foedum, uisum sed prouidum ’—unless indeed 
humilem should be dropped as a gloss. 


ll. 16-19. cod surrexerunt reddere orationem. et ecce subito de 


senioribus uiduae Petro ignorante sedentes ab oculis non 
credentes, exclamauerunt dicentes ad Petrum: In uno sedi- 
mus, Petre... 


ab oculis = drépparo: ‘blind’, as in 69. 7. I think the point is 


not that the blind widows did not believe, but that they did 
not move with the rest of the congregation, and that, just as 
later on they remained standing when every one else was pros- 
trate (69. 6), so here they remained seated when the rest rose 
for prayer. If so, read ‘sedentes ab oculis, non surgentes’. 


ll. 25-28. cod hii oculi iterum cludentur, nihil aliud uidentes nisi 


homines et boues et muta animalia et lapides et ligna: sed 
Iesum Christum non omnes oculi uident. 


For cludentur ought we not to read recludentur, referring to 


the miracle that was to follow? ‘These eyes shall be opened 
again, the eyes that see only earthly things: Jesus Christ is 
seen by—non omnes oculi’. But we want something parallel 
to sensus and animus of lines 24 and 25: the point is not that 
‘not all’ eyes see Christ, but that he is seen by the vision of 
the heart. I propose with some hesitation ‘Iesum Christum 
interiores oculi uident’.’ 


“p. 69 1. 10. cod quae dixerunt: Quoniam seniorem uidimus, speciem 


habentem qualem tibi enarr(ar)e non possumus. 


The editor’s punctuation as printed above obscures the fact that 


quoniam is the regular idiom of much early Christian Latin 


1 I now notice that in the Coptic fragment of the Acts of Peter, given by 
Dr M. R. James in his Apocryphal New Testament, we find the phrase (p. 302 1. 15) 
‘Then did he see with the eyes of his flesh and with the eyes of his soul’. 
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for quod = ‘that’. ‘They said that “we saw.. ”.’ It is so 
used not infrequently in these Latin Acts. 


1. 17. cod maior constans deus cogitationibus nostris. 
Surely an echo of 1 Jo. iii 20 ‘God is greater than our heart’. 
That being so, I think we should read ‘maior constat deus 
...’, though I do not know any authority for constat in the 
Latin texts of the Epistle. 


p. 71 ll. 9, 10. cod uidetis enim hunc se repraehensum esse modi, 
tacentem me eum exfugasse a Iudaea. 
Obviously corrupt: the editor records his own and other conjec- 
tures, none of them really satisfactory. Perhaps ‘hunc se 
repraehensum esse amodo, tacentem.. .’ 


p. 72 ll. 4, 19. cod et alius profeta dicit ...et iterum non minimum 
praestare uobis agonem ecce in utero concipiet uirgo. 
The editor, unfamiliar with the LXX text of Isaiah, transposes 
the words non minimum . . . agonem to another context 
fifteen lines further on, and puts them in the mouth of Simon. 
But what has happened is just that words have fallen out, 
perhaps by Aomocoteleuton after agonem : Isa. vii 13 i) puxpov 
ipiva yova wapexew avOpuras ; (Kai mos Kupiw rapéxere dyava ; 
ba totro dace: Kuipwos airis ipiv onpeiov) dod 4 mapbévos év 
yaorpi Ajnpperat. 


l. 21. cod praefectus autem patientiam ab his uoluit prestare ne 
quid uideretur inpiae gere. 

The editor would restore gerere for gere, and suspects that ab 
his conceals ambis (for ambobus). But ab his is rather 
from a misreading of dwa:rév as dx’ airay, and geri is better 
than gerere. 


Pp- 73 1. 9. cod ille autem hoc widens cecidit. 
Read illa autem hoc audiens cecidit. 


1. 26. cod non temptatur deus neque extimatur, sed dilectis|simus 
ex animo colendus exaudiet qui digni sunt. 
Read, I think, dilectis suis ex animo colendus. 


p. 74 1. 12. cod postea autem mihi uagauis altiis ministrans diaconi 
ac episcopi (sor)te. 
The editor rightly corrects to uacabis: for altiis he suggests 
altius, Usener altariis. But since the lad is to act deacon to 
Peter as bishop, I think ad latus may be right: cf. 71. 4. 
VOL. XXXII. K 
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p- 75 1. 31. cod accessit Simon ad caput mortui, et inclinans se, per ter 
erige se ostendit populo eleuasse caput et agitare et oculos 
aperiente(m) et inclinante(m) se Simonem molli. statim 
ligna... 

I suggest very tentatively inclinans se ter, ter erigens se 
(in this I see that M. Bonnet anticipated me), and for molli 
(connected now with the next sentence) illi statim ligna. 


p- 76 ll. 6sqq. cod nunc uideo uos.. . fatuos et uanos esse quamdiu 
oculi uestri et aures uestrae et praecordia ex(cae)cate sunt. 
The editor, punctuating with comma before quamdiu and full 
stop after sunt, apparently would translate ‘ you are fools, as 
long as your eyes are blinded’: but surely this and the 
succeeding clauses are interrogative. ‘ How long are your eyes 
blinded, and your sense darkened? don’t you see that you 
have been put under enchantment .. .?’ 


pp. 77 l. 30, 781. 1. cod nunc ergo qui conuenistis ad spectaculum, si 
non conuertamini ab his malis uestris . . . percipite communi- 
cationem Christi credentes. 
I think the text may stand without the assumption of a lacuna, 
if for non we read nunc. 


p- 79 |. 4. cod Petrus autem constituerat die dominico id Marcellum. 
Perhaps i(re a)d Marcellum. 


1. 17. cod adloquente Petro fratribus et orante ut perseuerarent. 
Even without the help of the Greek rporpérovros—the Martyrium 
Petri, a paraphrastic form of the original Greek, commences 
just here—it would have been possible to guess that (h)or- 
(t)ante must be replaced in the text. 


p. 81 1.5 nenon bene acceperis paecuniam. The Greek ov xaxdés should, 
I think, be corrected to od xaAds (a statement) or ji) od Kadas 
(a question). 


1. 7. cod dicitur enim fornicatam illam esse neque ullum uirum re- 
linquisse. 
Since the Greek has od rpooéye: évi dvdpi, I think we might read 
neque unum uirum, in the sense of unum solum, ‘ she has left 
more than one husband’. 


p. 83 1. 20. cod tunc eum lapadantes omnes fidentes et conlaudantes 
dominum. Gr. rére abrov AGoBodjoavtes cis ta iia dvexwpy- 
cay, Ilérpw 7d Aourdv wavres reHopevor. 

A line of the exemplar of our MS or its ancestor has fallen out: 
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supply before fidentes something like in sua reuerterunt 
Petro. 


p. 87 1. 5. cod neque in eodem lecto maneret. Gr. otdé én’ adrijs tijs 
kAXivyns Kabevdet. 
The Latin represents éri rijs airfs «Aivys, of course rightly. 
Our translation is an illiterate one, but it is sometimes nearer 
the original Acts of Peter than the metaphrastic and para- 
phrastic Greek, to which the editor, I am inclined to think, 
shewéd undue deference. 


1, 12. cod de Petro qui istas suasit christianas fieri. Gr. dad rod 
xwpicayros TH yuvaixa pov Iérpov. 
The translator read ypioriavicavros (xpravicavros) for ywpicavros, 
rightly or wrongly : and in the next line, hoc passus, tatra for 
Tavira merovOévat, 


p. 91 l. 3. cod minister est paternae aenergiae et traditionis illius. Gr. 
didxovos yap éorw THs waTpixys avtov évepyeias’ Kal mavTws TOUTO 
vyiverat «rh. . 
I think that et traditionis represents xai wapaddcews and i 
genuine, cf. 47. 1 ‘ paterne traditionis’ : the Greek has perhaps 
corrupted zapadécews into ravrws. 


Pp. 93 1. 13. cod conuersus ad eos qui eum suspensuri erant dixit ad eos : 
capite, deorsum me cruci figite ; et propter quam causam 
sic peto figi, audientibus dicam. 

The editor wrongly prints crucifigite as one word: figi in the 
next line is enough to shew that figi alone means ‘ crucify’, 
and cruci may or may not be added, but it should in early 
writers be treated as a separate word.’ More important, 


1 I do not know whether this use has ever been adequately discussed, so it may 
be well to collect some instances. Tert. Praescr. 13 fixum cruci (all earlier editions), 
k (cod. Bobiensis) Mark xv 13 cruci eum fige, 14 cruci eum fige, 15 tradidit 
figendum cruci, 20 abduxerunt eum ad figendum, 24 et cruci eum fixerunt: and so 
cod. d, xv 13, 14 cruci adfige eum, 15 ut cruci adfigeretur, 24 et cruci adfixerunt 
eum. Cyprian Test. ii 14 title Quod cruci illum fixuri erant Iudaei (Hartel 87. 14 = 
61.6). Ps. Cypr. de rebaptismate g (Hartel, appendix, 81. 6) from Luke xxiv 20 
tradiderunt sacerdotes et principes nostri in damnationem mortis et cruci eum 
fixerunt: and so cod. ead loc. Ambrosiaster Quaest. cxv 67 (Souter 341. 17, who 
in his index s.v. adds Iren. iv 28. 3 [44. 3] and Hilary) antea cruci homines fige- 
bantur. Comm. in symbolum Nicaenum (in my Lecl. Occid. Mon. Iur, Antiquis. 
i p. 335) vii 160 age, fixus fuisset deus cruci si . .. non humana membra portaret? 
Even in the Vulgate it is I think certain that St Jerome at Matt. xxvii 44 wrote 
latrones qui fixi erant cum eo for of cvvctavpw0évres: so ACH TX YZ and the 
St Gall fragments. I think it not unlikely that later writers, like Ambrosiaster and 
Jerome, reserved the compound crucifigere for Christ. 
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because directly affecting the sense, is the comma inserted in 
the printed text after capite: the editor was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the Greek text dpa . . . wapadodva: 7d cipa ois 
AapBavovow. drodaBere ctv «rd. But that the Latin translator 
meant capite deorsum to go together is proved to demonstra- 
tion by 95. 5 ‘capite deorsum missus’. The meaning is, and 
can only be, ‘crucify me head downwards’. 


p. 97 Il. 5-10. cod quid enim est uerbum nisi hoc lignum in quo cruci 


fixus sum? clauum autem de plagio, hominis figura est ; 
clauus autem qui continet [et] in directo ligno ligno plagio 
in medium, conuersio et paenitentia[m] hominis est. 


The editor has rightly seen that for ligno plagio in the third 


line we must replace lignum plagium, and that et must 
be struck out. He has not seen that clauum is corrupt: 
it has apparently replaced lignum. Probably with dp60v of 
most Greek MSS we should add directum after lignum in 
line r. But the sense, however perverse, is quite clear: the 
upright post of the cross represents the divine nature; the 
transverse post, 7d ¢x mAayiov, represents humanity; the nail 
which fastens the transverse post at its middle point to the 
upright post is the conversion of man, that is to say, the recon- 
ciliation of man with God. Counsel is only darkened by the 
editor’s attempt to interweave in the Latin the further compli- 
cations of the thought introduced by the Greek Metaphrast. 


1. 13. cod non labiis istis . . . neque lingua ... neque uerbo hoc qui 


partes uarias hominem qui per humorem (e)ius producitur. 


The editor makes the excellent suggestion of per artes for 


partes, though possibly per partes might also do; I should 
like to suggest for the rest of the line first hominum and then 
per rumorem oris. rumore is, in modern Italian, ‘noise’: 
and the contrast that follows is ‘ qui per silentium intellegitur ’. 
In 56. 6 I have suggested eris for eius: it looks as though ri 
and iu were not unlike in the exemplar. So 75. 3, where mutuo- 
rum of the MS should of course be mortuorum. 


Pp. 99 ll. 1-3. cod silentio uocis tuae, quod est in me, Christum te dil 


gens, tibi loquens et te uidens, tibi referens, qui solutus 
spiritus. omnia tibi cognita sunt. Gr. ovyj dwvijs 7 (SO 
editor, but the evidence rather suggests the insertion of o7js 
and omission of 7, i.e. ovyj ois pwvis) 7d év guol rvedpa ce 
groiv cai cot Aadoiy Kai ot Spay evrvyxdve. od Kai povy 
WVEVPATL VONTOS . .« 


The editor makes no contribution to the restoration of the Latin, 
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except the obvious solus for solutus. And it is true that 
translator or scribes, both Greek and Latin, have been puzzled 
by the queer theology of the prayer: but 76 év éyoi rvedpa 
seems to dictate quod est in me spiritum (spm for xpm): 
nor does it seem doubtful that cognita of the Latin somehow 
corresponds to voynrds of the Greek. Omnia indeed is unre- 
presented in our present Greek, but (comparing too the Linus 
version [18. 23] ‘quia tu toto et modesto tantum spiritu 
intellegibilis es’) I think the Greek of the original Acts must 
have been something like od [xai] povw rvevpati vonrds, od 
mwavra, which the translator misread as voyra coi ravra, and so 
rendered solo tu spiritu es, omnia tibi cognita sunt. 

1. 5. cod et omnia in te et quidquid tu. Gr. oi 7d wav xai rd wav ev 
aot, Kai To dv ov. 

Read et omnia tu et omnia in te et quidquid est tu: tu et 
omnia having been omitted by homoeoteleuton. 

p- tor l. 4. cod Marcelle quomodo audisti uerbum. Gr. MdpxedAc, 
HKoveas TOU Kupiov A€éyovTos. 

The Greek gives the right sense: either quomodo conceals 
dimi = domini, or else a word for ‘remember’ has dropped 
out after Marcelle. 

p. 103 l. 4. cod abstine ergo manus tuas a seruis meis, minus ne 
senties si me contempseris. Gr. dréyou oiv tas xeipas am” 
avray (omitting the second clause). 

Read minusne, senties ... Minusne, like si quominus, repre- 
sents a Greek ei 5¢ py: ‘if you do not, you will find out 
whether you have despised me.’ 

C. H. TuRNER. 


Aainwy and Cognate Words 


THESE notes on daipwv and the cognate words are part of the material 
compiled for the proposed Lexicon of FPatristic Greek, the editor of 
which (Dr Stone, Pusey House, Oxford) is always glad to receive sug- 
gestions. 

E. C. E. Owen. 


Sainwv, derived (a) from *daw, “arn, know, cf. Plat. Crat. 3988 
(quoted Theod. Gr. aff. cur. 8 p. 915), Zivym. Magn. = dSanpwv, which 
Eus. rejects P. Z. 4. 5 p. 142 B rovs pévror daipovas... ody, fprep"EAAnor 
Soxe?, rapa To Sajpovas elvar kai éxurrnpovas, GAA’ } mapa 7d depaiver, 
Grep éoti hoPeicba Kai éxpoPeiv: or (b) from daiw, fo divide, arrange, 
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govern (Etym. Magn., and L. and S.), a derivation against which Chry- 
sostom directed his homily Daemones non gubernare mundum rpos rtovs 
A€yovras, Sri Saipoves ta dvOpwrwa siorxodor Ben. 2. 246 seg., cf. id. 
p. 256D. 


(1) God, the Divine Power (c\.) act. Apollonii 16 16 iadtipov dvOparwv, 
}) 7d yotv dtarrov Sapove, cf. 19, 22. Clem. profr. 4. 55. 5 was . . . re Geoi 
ra cidwAra Kai of Saipoves (used here in the class. sense, though Clem. 
gives a derogatory meaning to the word). Hipp. e¢/. 1. 2. 13 dv0 daipovas 
(Aéye, i. e. Zaratas) elvat, rov piv otpanov, rov 8 xOévicv. Philostorg. Z. H. 
1. 7* Berl. p. 8 dcovs 5 xowds Saipwv cvvaréornce rode Tis iepas 
éxxAnoias éfeAacdpevos. 


(2) destiny, fortune (cl.) ib. Mos. xvi 10 ap. Abraxas (A. Dieterich) 
p. 186° épet cor... roids éorw 6 ods Saipwv Kai 6 iepooxdros Kai rod Choy 
kai rov arobavel ov. 

(3) the good, or evil, genius of a man, family, &c. (cl.) Clem. sér. 
2. 22. 131. 4 6 DAdrwv rh cidapoviay 7d ed tov daipova Exew (Tim. 
P- 90C), daipova 8& A€yeoOar 7rd Tis Yrxis judy iyepovexdv . . . A€yer. 
Philo ap. Eus. P. Z. 8. 14. p. 387 B rov . . . ov daipova, A€yw Tov Eavrod 
vow. Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 34 “EAAjvor ... of cool Aceyérwoav daipovas ciAnyxévat 
Tiv dvOpwrivyy Wuxi ard yevérews (to which Or. opposes Matt. 18. ro). 

of a Hero Or. c. Cels. 7. 54 tov “Hpaxdéos daipova. 

of the Roman Emperor Or. ¢. Cels. 8.65 tot ‘Pwpaiwy Bacréws tov 
Saipova dpviow of Ti Tixnv abrod dprvvovtes. 

(4) @ divinity, semi-divine being inferior to the gods (cl.) Tat. adv. Gr. 
40 répyve Moos . . . tperBvrepos jpwwv ToACwr Sapovwv (quot. Eus. P. £. 
Io. It p. 495A). Athenag. Zeg. pro Chr. 24 repi.. . rovrwv (Geav) oi 
pav as wept Sapovev, of dé ds wepi Ans, of 5¢ ds wepi dvOparwv yevopévev 
éfpovovv. ib, 23 (of Thales’ and Plato’s opinions concerning them). 
Hipp. e¢/. 1. 3. Plotinus ap. Eus. P. Z. 11. 17 p. 535 B Geots . . . xai 
Saipovas xai (ga, puta te. Cels. ap. Or. ¢. Cels. 2.17. Cels. ap. Or. 
¢. Cels. 8. 45 Satpovev pivw duépvyov (dy the aid of oracles). Dion. Al. 
epi pve. 3 (referring to Epicurus) dgav# 52 (as opp. to dawdpeva) Geoi 
te kal Saipoves Kal yuyai. 

used by Celsus of Christ ap. Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 39 6 daipwv H, ds ob dys, 6 
tod Geod ais (Or. comments on this nf.). 

and of the angels ap. Or. c. Cels. 5. 2. 


(5) an evil spirit as always in Scr. (Matt. 8. 31 and in three or four 
other places for the much more usual dapdrov), cf. Aug. de Civ. Det 
g. tg and Or. ¢. Cels. 5. 5 dei éxi trav pavdwv éfw rod raxvTépov owparos 
dvvdpewy tTdocerat 7d Tov Saipovww dvopa: cf. ib. 8. 25,39. Eus. P. £. 
4.5. 142A Ta... Oeia Adya.. . dyabdv oidé’ dvopdle Saipova.. . as 
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ovd Erepov Ocdv . . . tA Eva Tov wavTwy airiov. id. de mart. Pal. 4. 13 
(longer recension) édvrtwv ota daipoves (like devils). This is the usual be- 
lief about daipoves among such nations as believe in them according to 
Or. ¢. Cels. 7. 69 pavrous . . . Saipovas ob povor A€yomev Hueis. GAAG... 
oxedov ravres, door Saipovas ruHéaow elvar. However, Or. 2d. 3. 37 has the 
expression daipovas déyaovs as used by the heathen (the Greeks of course 
held the daipoves to be good), cf. i. 4. 24, as equivalent to Christian 
ayyeAot. 

whose prince is Satan Just. apol. 1. 28 5 dpynyérns tov Kaxdv 
darpdvwv Sdis xadeirar Kai catavas Kai diaBodos (the addition of xaxav 
shews that something of the old sense of divinity still remains). Tat. 
adv. Gr. 7 da... riv tapaBacw .. . 6 rpwrdyovos Saipwv drodeixvvrat, 
kal oi puunodpevot TovTov Ta pavtac pata Saipovwv oTpatoredov droB_eBnKacr. 
Meth. Symp. 8. 1 dvrireyvotvrwv jpiv .. . rod duaBddAov Kai tov Satpovwv. 
Greg. Nyss. ¢c. Lun. Jaeg. p. 367"" M. 45. 1092 B ry drooraruxy duvdpe, 
TO daBdrw re kai rois Saipoow. const. Apost. 3. 18. 1 7S carave Kai Tos 
daipoow. 

Or Beelzebub Hipp. e/. 6. 34. Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 25. 


(a) their origin—from fallen angels. 

Just. Apol. 2. 5 oi... dyyeAot, wapaBavres tyvde ri ragw (of God), 
ywacxav pigeow yrrynOyoav, cai waidas éréxvwoav, of ciow of Acyopevor 
daipoves’ kal tpocéri . . . Td dvOpwreaov yévos éavrois ébovAwoayv . . . Kai eis 
GvOpwrovs macav Kaxiav éorepov. Or are the same as the fallen angels 
Tat. adv. Gr. 20. Or. ¢. Cels. 4. 92. 

some (according to Origen) are fallen angels, and some souls of men Or. 
de pr. 2. 8. 3. 6" Serrav wepyvévar 70 yévos tav Saimdvwv, ovyxpotovpevov 
& te Yuxov avOpwriver Kai éx Kpectrovwv KatamirrovTwv cis TOUTO TvEUYpAaTwY, 
et sup. 5. 

not (according to general belief) sou/s of the dead Tat. adv. Gr. 16 
Saipoves .. . of Trois dvOpuimros éxitatrovres ovK ciow ai Tov dvOpirwv Woxai. 
Chrys. de Zaz. 2. t Ben. 1. 727 E wodAoi.. . vouiLovor tas Wuyas Tov 
Braiw Oavarw tedevtévtwv Saipovas yevérOar’ oix Err SF roiro, et inf. 
p. 728. id. in Matt. hom. 28 (29) Ben. 7. 336 B dA€Opwov Sdypa.. . Gre ai 
Yuxai trav dreAOovrwv Saipoves yivovra. But Tertullian thinks otherwise 
de anim. 57 in qua (magia) se daemones perinde mortuos fingunt, quem- 
admodum in illa (idololatria) deos ... daemones operantur sub obtentu 
earum (i.e. suicides). So Apoc. ( Zest.) Adam. 4 (ap. Texts and Stud. 
2. 3, p. 142) speaking of the 4th hour dpa 8, év 7 d:épxovrar daipoves év 
Tois pyjpacw, Kal épxopevos éxeioe BAaByoera Kai poBov .. . é&x THs Tov 
Sapovwv Anperar havracias. 

Known as ‘powers of the lower world’ Or. in Jo. lib. 1. 31 (34) ra 
xaAdovpeva xataxOona, dv eiot xai oi daipoves. 
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(b) their Substance subtle, not made of flesh (cf. (6) (c)| Tat. adv. Gr. 15 
Saipoves mavres capxiov piv ob Kéxryvrat, tvevparuy b€ éorw aitois 4} 
cuprngis ds rupos, ds dépos. povors yoov trois [Iveipari @cod ppovpovpévors 
ciovvorra Kal ra tev Satpovwr éori cwpara. 1b. 16 Brérovrar... Kai ird 
Tov Wuxixav oi daipoves, éoP dre Tois dvOpwros Eavtors éxeivwv Secxvivrov. 
ib, 14 Ovjoxover (Saipoves) . . . od padiws, cupxds yap duowpotor. Clem. 
Str. 7. 6. 32 ri obv gact repi tod Geod; wérepov diamveirar Gs 7d Tov dar- 
povev yévos ; (who, being of an airy nature, draw sacrificial fumes into 
their whole system). id. exc. Zheod. 81. 1 tod wupds... 7d... KaBapov 
kal dowparov dowpdtwv paciv drrecOa, olov dapdvwv (cf. Tat. adv. Gr. 
15 sup.). Mac. Aeg. hom. 4. 9 éxactov ... xara ri idiay diow copa 
éorw, 4 dyyedos, } Wuxy, 6 Saipwv’ Sr... oopata tvyydve Aerrd. Bas. 
in Is. 2. 20-21 Vol. 1. 447 Towidror... oi daipoves, dowparor pév ciow,... 
GAN’ olovel drecapxaOycay, tais trav tixov érOvpiaus mpoorerykdres . . . 
ovre dyyeAo. ovre avOpwro. Greg. Nyss. c. Eun. Jaeg. vol. 2 p. 289” 
M. 45. 901 Cris ovppeixtov picews, hv rporayopevovar (sc. the Egyptians) 
daiuova. ps.-Chrys. in princip. indict. &c. M. 59. 575 rovs dowparovs... 
daiuovas. Theod. in Js. ch. 13. 21 Sch. 2. 265 dowparos piv... 7) Tov 
darpdvuw iors, éEararav 5% rovs dvOpuwrovs ciwbvia, addAdxord Twa TovTOLS 
émiderxviover cxypatra. Diad. Phot. perf. sp. 81 dio... yévy. . . Tov 
mwovnpav mvevpatwv ... Ta Aerrdrepa TH Wvy7 ToAcuel, 7a Se GAAa (7a tAw- 
déorepa) tiv odpxa.. aixpadrwrilew ciwber. 


(c) their original moral condition—not created evil Or. c. Cels. 4. 65 
bre. . . py clot, xaOd daipoves cio, Snprovpyjpara rod Geod, AAG povov Kaho 
Aoytxol twes. 1b. 7. 69 Eorw cldos Tiv éxrevdvrwy Geod Td Tov Saipovov. 
id. de pr t. 8. 1 mpd Trav aldvwv vées Hoav waves Kabapoi, ai of daipoves 
Kai ai yuxut Kai ol dyyeAou. Theod. haer. fab. comp. 5. 8 yvwpy (voluntate) 

. . movnpos & didBodos Kai of tis éxeivov cvppopias ... 5 dudBodos Kai tov 
Satpovwv To otipos orv Tois GAAos dowpudros . . . éxi Td yxeipov érparnoav 
kal THs mporépas égérervov Angews. ps.-Dion. Areop. D. JV. 4. 34 7 aa- 
Aoiwors tov Satpdvwv x rod ayabot 6vrwy apynGer (cf. lo. Dam. fid. orth. 
2. 4 Pp. 159 A). 

(d) their fall Tat. adv. Gr. 8 imdbeors . . . abrois (sc. daipoar) ris 
émoctacias oi dvOpwror yivovra. 1b. 20 of daipoves . . . dx’ obpavod Kare- 
BrAyOnoav. Or. ¢. Cels. 4. 92 daipovés rwes hairdo. . . doeBeis mpds 7d 
GAnOas Ociov Kai Tovs év otpav@ ayyéAovs yeyernpévor Kai recvovtes €£ ovpavor. 
id. de pr. 1. 8. 1 owaréoryar . .. aitG (the Devil) raoa: ai dAAaz dvvdpes. 
Kai of piv wavy duaprnoavtes Saipoves éyévovro’ of 52 Eri EXatTov, dyyeAou 
oi 82 Er EAarrov dpxdyyedo. vit. Bar. et Joas. p. 46-47 owarerrdcby... 
airg (sc. 7G SuaBddrw) . .. TAROos woAL tod ix’ airov tdypatos Tov dyyéAwy, 
oirwes, Kaxol yeyovores THY mpoaipery, . . . daipoves dvoydcOnaav. 

(e) their moral condition after their fall Tat. adv. Gr. 14 rois . . . 8aipoow 
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ro tAnpperciv petLov droBéByxev bua 1d dreipov ris Burytos. tb. 15 7 Tav 
Saipdver trdoracrs obx Exe petavoias torov. Or. ¢. Cels. 4. 92 daipoves... 
repi Ta TaxUTEpa TOV TwudTwv Kai dxdbapra éri yis Kadivdovpevr. id. de 
pr. 1. 8. 1 Exawrov mpos & jpapre Tipwpotpevos, Tov pév éroinoe Saipova, 
rov d¢ Wuxnv, Tov 5é dyyeAov. id. ib. 2. 8. 4 Ta... éxi TO dxpov THIS Kaxias 
AnAaxora Wuxpois xai Copepois évdvO7vat cwpacr kai daipovas 7 “ rvevparixa 
ris wovnpias” (Eph. 6. 12) elvai re xai xadciobar. 

(f) dwell in the air Chrys. in ps. 41 (42) Ben. 5. 137 D roc daipoves 


> s 37 , “ 
as TOV aepa €povrar TOUTOV ; 


(g) are punished in Hell act. Carpi 7 oi tovros (the heathen gods) 
Aarpevovres ddopowivra: TH patatornts tov Saypovwv" Kai civ adrois 
drédAvvrat év yeévvyn. mart. Pionti 14. 11 daipoves taprapaiot. 

their punishment (according to Origen) has an end, when they will be 
restored to their former state Or. de pr, 2. 10. 8 ravtwv aceBov avOpwrwv 
Kai pos ye Saipovwv 7 KoAaots Tépas Exe. Kai droxatactabycovTa doeBeis 
re kai daipoves cis tiv mporépay aitav ragw. Leont. Byz. de Sect. 10. 6 
kai tovs daipovas é cai dyyéAous A€ya (i.e. Or.) droxabioracGat. 


(h) their number Tat. adv. Gr. 14 rodvxowpavinv padrov rep tiv 


povapxiay éénoxyxate xabdrep ioxupois (cf. Matt. 12. 29) vouilovres trois 
Saipoor kataxoAovbeiv. 


(i) Aave ranks and orders of their own Chrys. de incomp. 4. 2 Ben. 1. 
4744 dpyxas xai éovaias xai tovs daipovas olde xadciv (Eph. 6. 12). Pallad. 
hist. Laus. 22 (28). Cyr.ap. Cram. cat. in 2 Pet. 2.5 p. 91" rovs padwora 
tov Sdapovwv apyixwTartous. 


(j) Aelp to create, or make themselves into, false gods Tat. adv. Gr. 13 
9 Se (Yuxy) . . . Cyrotca tov Gedy . . . roAAods Geods dverirwoe Tois aytt- 
soguotevover daipoot xataxoAovOoiea. Or. ¢. Cels. 3. 37 «ivi Kai év tais 
tw cwpatwv Woyais cai dyyéAos xai daipooi twes . . . EAxvoGévres Tpos TO 
éavrovs dvayopeioa Geos. tb. 5. 38 ody tro dya\patoromy pover Kata- 
oxevaler Oar Oeds GAA Kal id paywv Kal pappaxdy kai Tov érwdais aitaev 
xnAovpévw Saipovwv. 

(k) corrupt men Just. apol. 2. 5 (v.sup.). Tat. adv. Gr. 16 daipoves .. . 
Tas ywwpas aitav (dvOpwirwv) tapatpérover. tb. 17 daipovwv ciciv ér- 
dorrnoes’ xai 6 vooay (cf. next heading) xai 6 A€ywr épay Kai 6 pucdy Kai 
6 Bovddpevos dpiverOa rovrovs AapBdvovew Bonfors. ef inf. i .. . tev 
dapovev dowria Tos év TO KOopw Tpds TO Kaxororely éxpyoato. Or. c. Cels. 
6. 45 ras eis rovs yonTas ywopuévas ard dapovwv ovvepyias pos Ta havAcrara 
tév dvOpwrovs draravrwv. tb. 8. 64. id. in Lb. Jesu Nave hom. 3. 4 ris 
"ExxAngias . . . } mporepov ropveia TH Tv Sapoven épipero (Tit. 3. 3). id. 
inc. c. Lib. 2 Berl. vol. 8 p. 130° ray . . . rovnpay Aoywrpay Kai Tov cvvep- 
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yotvrwy tatra Saipovev. Bas. in Js. 10. 20-21 vol. 1. 566 zovnpds tis 
mepepxerar Saipovev orparos, dua tov THs Hdovis SeAcacpdtwv Tas Yyis 
jpaev xatactpepopevos. Chrys. in Jo. hom. 84 (83) Ben. 8. 502 drav nis 
éxnpealy, pr) mpos abrov idys, GAG wpds Tov Kwodvta Saipova. Synes. de 
prov. 9 p. 98 rév Saipover ... cvyyevav Svruv Tis THdE Picews (this lower 
world, as opposed to heaven and oi @coi) and inf. p. 100 érOupiay . . . 
Ovpors éfamrovar daipoves. 

preside over, incline men to, particular vices Or. in Jer. 28 (51). 21 
Sragm. 40 “’ AvaBdra immwv” oi daipoves of tais capxixais Hdovais érxaby- 
pevor. id. in Ezech. hom. 6. 11 & daipwv rod Ovpod, 6 daipwv tips Kevo- 
dofias, 6 Saipwv ris Avwys Kal... éxdarov mabovs 7 Sivayus. Nil. de or. go 
Tis topveias Saipova. id. de mal. cog. 2 éwi trav GdAwv . . . Koywpev... 
dard Tov mpdyparos eipnoas Tov... troBdAXAovTa Tas havtacias daipova. 
id. epp. 2. 167, et saep. al. Diad. Phot. perf. sp. 96. 

but the blame must not be laid on the demons, they cannot corrupt men 
without their consent Clem. Str. 6. 12. 98. 1 pa... AeyovTwv dsb... 
dpapravev Kar’ évépyaav Saipovwv tAnppedct (cf. Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 4 
p. 159 B,C). dub.-Chrys. ec/. 27 Ben. 12. 633 dpaprias . . . } mavris 
Saipovds ear: xaXerwrépa . . . ovdey mréov Toueis; kairo TO piv mapa 
Saipovos évoxAcioGat xaderov ovdév’ ob yap cis yéevvav éuBadreiv 7d Sarponov 
dwvarat. 

reasons why God permits demons to assail us Max. Conf. de char. cent. 


2. 67 dua wévre airias gaci rapaywpeiobar Has id @eod rodrepeioGar irs 
datpovwv. 

they are not only our tempters, but our accusers Jo. Jejun. serm. de poen, 
M. 88. 1965 A abroi (Saipoves) dieyeipovoew jpas cis TS dpapreiv, kai airol 
KaTyyopot yivovrat. 


(1) cause disease Tat. adv. Gr. 16 Saipoves . . . éavtois TovTwy (vocwr) 
tas airias .. . mpooypddovew . . . gore 58 Gre Kai airol xepave THS Tov 
aBedrrepias « vovow thy ew rod cwpatos’ ot Adyw Beod Suvapews 
aAnrropeva . . . driagw, kai 6 xdpvwv Oepareiera. ps.-Clem. hom. 9. 9 
td Satpovwy ddrXAoKoras taberw évuBpLopevor. 

and madness Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 63 tas dd trav dapovwn éxotaceas. 

and other evils, but only to those who have subjected themselves to the 
demon’s power Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 36. 

except rarely with God’s consent (e.g. in case of Job and the Gadarene 
swine) Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 4. p. 159 B. 


(m) only pretend to cure disease, or cure by illicit means Tat. adv. Gr. 
18 ob Oepareiovew oi S8aipoves, téxvy S¢ Trois dvOpwrovs aixpahwrevovar 
ib. 17 réxvy . - - TiS OeoreBeias Tovs dvOpwrovs taparpérover, Tdals adTors 
kai piLas weiPerOar tapacxevalovres. mart. Bart. 6. 15 dmexpiOy 6 daipwv 
‘O ... budBodos . «. . pas wéura mpds trois dvOpwrovs iva BAarrovtes 
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mparov Ta cwpata . . cis TAS Wuxas TpOTKwpotpev Gray Hiv OvordLover . . . 
kai Stay troxwpotpev, pavopeOa Oeparevovres aitovs (v. whole ch.). 

Origen doubts whether they cure at all c. Cels. 8. 60. [Celsus (¢.) 
thinks that they are concerned with things mortal only, including the 
cure of disease (in his view, of course, they are demigods and good)}. 

but, even if they do cure, it is because the art of healing is morally 
indifferent, and is within the power of the bad as well as the good Or. 
c. Cels. 3. 25 wa .. . 86 iatpov twa Sdaipova Ocpareiew owpata.. . 
AoxAnmov. P 

or, by permission, to test us Chrys. adv. Jud. 1.7. Ben. 1. 598 E daipoves 
ov Gepareiovow. ci 5é mote... iva ad radevOps pyde OeparevovTwv 


dvéxeoOar Trev Saipovwv. 
(n) cause the writing of falsehoods Or. ¢. Cels. 3. 32 movnpoi twes 


daipoves Tovatta wKxovopnoay dvaypadjvat (od yap murtevw Sti Kai yevér Oar 
@xovopnoay). 

(0) guard heathen rulers Or. c. Cels. 8. 6 oi dopipopor trav apxovrwv dai- 
poves. 


(p) punish the guilty, in this life Or. c. Cels. 8. 33 taxa . . . ws abvor rev 
rovnpav émurarat Kai xodactal aitav .. . éraxOnoav apxew tov éavrovs 
tm ivTwy TH Kaxia Kai ov TO OeG: tb. 34, 31 wavta Tadra (sc. droughts, 
plagues, &c.) daiyoves ixrovpyotor Sypror. Synes. efp. 57 p. 192 Grav... 
dcirar kohactav, xpHrar viv pev dyeAapyas axpidwv daipoor viv 8% dv épya 
Aowmot* Kai viv pev Over BapBdpwv" viv dé dpyovr: rovnps (v. whole letter, 
e.g. Pp. 195 Avdpdvixos, Sainwv dpyios): cf. epp. 44 p. 182. 

and in the future life Dion. Al. fragm. 7 Feltoe p. 64 obra (the bad) 
.-. kal évOade wai pera Odvarov dpa trois tadapvaios Evovrar daipoor. 
Hegem. act. Arch. 11 (29) 4 Wuxi pi) yvodoa Ti GAnGevav tapadidorat Trois 
daipoow, Srws dapdowow airiy év tais yeévvats TOD Tupds (this represents 
the Manichaean doctrine). Ath. in ps. 37 (38). 2 of rats xoAdoect 
daxovovipevor Saipoves. Chrys. in princ. act. 3. 5 Ben. 3. 79 D obx dvOpurovus 
éxovew (the Apostles), dA’ airiv tov diaBodov xai rovs daipovas (as 
executioners), cf. ps.-Chrys. serm. in Job 3. 2. Ben. 6. 588. 

but cannot injure Christians Or. c. Cels. 8. 34 obx dvaipotper .. . roAAO’s 
elvar “ Saipovas éxi yas” GdAd gape . . . adrois... pndiv.. . divacbar 
mpos Tovs évdvoapévous tiv tavorAiav Tov Gevd: cf. 2b. 6. 41; 8. 36, 55; 
4. 32. act. Petr. et Paul. 48 iva deity éavriv ov Geixods Exew dyyéAous GAAG 
uvxors Saipovas (pass. Petr. et Paul. 27 wyyéAovs) (Simon Magus had 
sent dogs to attack St Peter, which ran away). Doroth. docfr. 8. 5 éav 
Kujoe mdvta Ta payyava THs Kaxias aitod 6 diaBodos pera wdvrwv Tov 
Sapovew .. . ai peOodeia . . . ovvtpiBovrat id ris Tarewaoews THs évTodFs 
tov Xpucrov. 
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(q) Aelp the wicked Hipp. e/. 7. 28 ered) of Saipoves rots rovnpois 
€BonBovv, éAndrAvOévac tov Swrfpa. Or. in Apoc. schol. 33 tov dAdwv 
meptacewy Tov bu Xpurrov &s érdyovow Trois "Invod pabnrais oi rovnpoi 
avOpwroi re Kai daipoves. 


(r) did not create the world Chrys. in 1 Cor. hom. 18 Ben. to. 155 D 
Gro . . Saipoow dvariéacr Tov Kocpou tiv Snpuovpyiav. 


(s) and do not govern it Chrys. hom. daem. non gub. mund. 6 Ben. 2. 
256 D ei daipoves diwxovr, oddiy trav Saipovevtrwv dvOpmirwv dpewov (ar) 
dtexeipeOa, ef seg. 


(t) Aave spiritual and supernatural knowledge Clem. ecl. proph. 53 
mavres oi: Saipoves Eyvwoay Sri Kijpios Fw 6 dvacras pera 7d waGos (cf. inf 
(w)] 

recognize Christ Or. de voto 22. 3. 

can prophesy truly according to Origen Or. c. Cels. 3. 25 (Celsus thinks 
the same id. 8. 60). ib. 4. 92 Exovrés Te epi TeV peAAdvTwr Sioparidr, 
Gre yupvoi tev yyivwv Twpdtwv TvyxavovTes. 

but Chrys. thinks otherwise in Jo. hom. 19 (18) Ben. 8. 112 rotro... 
Epyov @eod, Sep otdé pupynoacba divawt Gv oi daipoves. 

and Theod. in Ezech. 21. 22 Sch. 2. 845 trav écopéver ovdev ot Saipoves 
ivacr (they make guesses, right or wrong). 

and Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 4 p. 159 B,C Ta . . péAAovTa Ovde of dyyeAe 
Tod @eod odd oi daipoves oidacr (but make guesses ; also they ean see 
things at a distance). 

their knowledge is fallible Clem. ecl. proph. 53 ipoiws xai oi daipoves, 
érei xai Yoropavra traémrevoav clvar tov Kipwov, éyvwoav dé pi <lvas, 
dpaprovtos atrov. 

(u) demons and magic— 

have kinship with animals Or. c. Cels. 4. 93 trav éxdotw Cow ovyyevov 
darpovew, ef inf. toe . . Ts evar éxdotw daipdvov cide Kowwvia pds 
éxactov eldos Cwwv, and enter into the bodies of the fiercer kinds 92, 93. 

augural flight of birds, &c., caused, and the knowledge of these com- 
municated, by. them Or. ¢. Cels. 4. 88 of piv dé twov datpovew } Oeav 
pavrixavy pact yiverOar tas kuyjoas Tois Lwos, cf. 92, 93, 97- #2. 4. 88 
«i? cipdvrwy cite wapd twwv Saipovev pabdvtwy Ta repi oiwvav. Bas. in 
Zs. vol. t p. 434 Saipoow . . ., oi ro xpareiv rod dépos Sde xai de otpedew 
éxwoovrtes Tos dpviOas, cf. p. 433. 

invoked in magic and astrology Hipp. e/. 4. 28. 3 rov Ppa 7 Twa Erepov 
émxaoivres Saipova, e¢ al. saep. and so in fem. id. 4. 35 Sumrmevoveay 5 
dépos Euxvpov tiv daipova. Or. ¢. Cels. 1. 60. id. in Exod. hom. 8.3 
rovrous (Saipovas) . . év rivagw datpodoyiois ataypaovow év Te SvAaKTY- 


a 


pious damorperrixois Saipovwv 7 mpotpertixois. Eus. H. £. 8. 14. § 
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dppyroroias éxi Sarpovwv mpoxAnoas .. . cvvrtapévov. Epiph. pan. 1. 
27. 3 (of Carpocratians) rapédpous Saipovas éavrois érurravra. Chrys. 
in Rom. hom. 25 (24) Ben. 9. 699 D. 

employed by magicians usually for evil purposes Hipp. el. 5. 7 6 Xipwv 
(Magus) ... ra wév waigas woAAovs .. . Ta 5é Kai dia Sarpovwv Kaxovpyneas. 
ib. 6. 20 Tovs Aeyopévovs dvepordpmrovs Saipovas. ib. 6. 39 pays 
tumepos, & piv da xvBeias Spav, & Se Kai dui dacwovwv Hrara wodXovs 
(Marcus the Gnostic). 4. Mos. xvii 34 ap. Adraxas (A. Dieterich) 
p- 196° ai dyabai drdppoia trav dorépwr ciciv Saipoves Kai Tixat kai Motpat, 
ef. p. 194. Or. ¢, Cels. 7. 69 tav Kadotvrwr daipovas emi. . . PidAtpos 
} purnOpas % eri KwAvoeor rpagewv. tb. 8. 61 dapovur . . . érwdas Kal 
Bordvas oixeias daipoor. ib. 2. 51. const. Apost. 6. 9. 2, 3 (of Simon 
Magus) perewpioGeis id Sarpdvww Erraro cis dépa. Theod. in 1 Reg. int. 
63 (some say) Saiyova . . . twa AaowAdvoy . . . dSeigar TH oXHpa Tod 


employed by Christians according to Celsus Cels. ap. Or. ¢c. Cels. 6. 40 
BiBria BapBapa, daipovev évopara Exovta Kai repareias, cf. 1. 6. 

according to Jews recognized Solomon as their master Leont. Byz. serm. 
1 in med. Pent. M. 86°. 1980 B 5 SoAopww ov édeordrevee tGv Saipovev ; 
ovyi wavras id’ fv ws va ouvewAewer ; odxi péxpt THS THpEpov TovTov 


dedoixacw ; 


(v) Aad great power before the coming of Christ, but were defeated at 
the Incarnation Or. c. Cels. 1. 60 oi Saipoves Hrévyncav . . . katadvOeions 
Tis évepyeias . . . id ris Wuyis Tov "Inood, cf. 3. 30. Athan. et Zacch. 
dial. 41 (ap. Conybeare p. 29) &a rotro . . . ‘ rav ioxvpav’ Sarpdvew dte- 
pépure 7a‘ oxida’ (understanding Is. 53. 12 as referring to the Incarnation, 
cf. Just. Zryph. 78 p. 176 and Chrys. ¢c. Jud. guod Chr. est deus 5 Ben. tr. 
564c). Meth. ¢. Porph. 1 (Christ) ra xpdrn tév tvpavvotvrwr dvatpéwas 
dapover. Bas. in Js. 2. 18-19 vol. 1. 446. anon. ap. Cram. cat. in Luc. 
3- 5 p. 29° ddpayyas . . . Ta waOy Kadei, Kai Tas TOV Sarpdvew dvricTdcas. 

and at Calvary Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. 1. 3 "Invotd Xpwrod 7d alpa 
darpovwv xabéornxe puyadevrnpiov. 

suffer in His presence Chrys. in Matt. hom. 28 (29) Ben. 7. 335D 
(Saipoves) Ta dvijxeota racyxovtes ard THs Tapoveias pOvys. 

and are driven away by the sign of His Cross {cf. (6) (g)] Chrys. in 
Matt. hom. 54 (55) Ben. 7. 551D xav otrws évtuTdoys aibriv (sc. 
otaipov) rH Ge, ovdeis éyy's cou orivat Suvycerat Tov dxabdprwv dSaipovwr. 


(w) as familiar spirits, possess human bodies, Just. apol. 1. 26 (Simon 
Magus) é:a ris trav évepyotvrwr datpdvew Téxvys Suvdpes Tomoas payixds. 
Iren. adv. haer. 1. 13. 3 (Epiph. pan. 1. 34. 2) eixds . . . abrov (Marcus) 
Saimova twa mapedpov éxew. Serap. Ant. ¢f. ap. Eus. H. £. 5. 19. 3 
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Swrads 6 paxdpuos . . . 6€Anoe tov daipova tov IpurxidAns éxBadeiv. Or. 
in Jo. lib. 20. 36 (29) PoBor trav ob PoBepav Kai reprydpeat emi rois 
pydevos dgios tivwv av ein évepyjpara 7) dapovwv zANpwodytwv Tors pi) 
duvapévous pera dAnGeias Aéyew* “"Eyd darpdviov odx exw”. act. Thom. 42 
(29) 4%. [epi rod daipovos rot évoxnoavros cis tiv yuvaixa. Eus. H. £. 
4. 7. 9 (of the Gnostics) cepvevdpevor . . . HiAtpors dvetporoprois Te Kal 
mapedpors tisi daipoow. ps.-Clem. hom. 9. 9 of .. . daipoves . . . id rév 
iperépwv xepov eis Ta tyérepa cioxpiverae owpata. évdopvynoravtes yap 
TOAAG TS xpovw Kai TH Wuxy dvaxipvavta. Bas. hom. adv. ir. 2 vol. 2. 
84 rovs iwd dapovwv xatacyeBévras. const, Apost. 8. 32. 6 dav d€ Tis 
daipova éxn, didacxéoOw piv rHv cioéBevav, wy tpordexéoOw 8é cis Kowwviay, 
mpiv av xabapoOy «i 5& Odvatos Katere’yor, tpocdexécbw. ib. 8. 47. 79 
édv tis daipova exy, KAnpixds py ywéoOw, dAAG pnde Tois ToTOIs TVVEryETbw 
cabaprobeis 88 rpordexérOw, ai, éav 7 déwos, ywéoOw. Chrys. adv. Jud. 1. 
6 Ben. 1. 596C daipoves évorxotow airav (the Jews) rais Wyais, xai 
xaAcrurepor tev mporépwr of viv. id. in 1 Cor. hom. 18 Ben. to. 1558 
Swerat . . . rov movnpov Saipova éxeivov (the Devil) ... cvpmremAcypévov airais. 
id. ad Stag. 4b. 1. 1 Ben. 1. 156 D éremydnoé cov rH Wuy7 . . . 6 puapis 
daipwv éxeivos . . . then follows a description of the symptoms ri 
otpéBrwow Tov xepav, THv dactpodyy Tov 6bGadrpov, Tov dd TOD oTOpa- 
tos ddpov, tiv arotporaov Kai donpov éxeivyy pwviy, Tov TOD TwpaTos 
Tpopov, tiv dvawOyoiav tiv éri wodd, TO dvap TO KaTa Ti viKTa éxeivny 
gavév. id. tb. 2. 1 init. os... ot dvareiBaw rov daipova cis réAayos ... 
ddavioca cavtov ... ov. . . éxeivov povov éotiv airy 7 cvpBovdAy, dAAa Kal 
Tis GOupias Tis os, Kai tavrys pGAXAov 7} éxeivov, Taxa Se Kai povyns TavTys 
(note that Chrys. hesitates to ascribe to possession what may be result 
of depression), cf. #5. p. 1804 ef seg. Philostorg. mart. Artem. vetus 
Berl. ed. p. 167? 6 "IovAcavés éppavis yevopevos Kai tAnpij olxov éavrov Tov 
daipovos xataarnaas, Cf. Theod. Z. H. 3. 20 init.; id. id. 4. 11. 


exorcized A. by Christ Or. c. Cels. 8. 64 rod xatadvcavros pupiovs dai- 
povas ‘Inood, cf. 7. 17. id. in Jo. lib. 20. 36 (29) épodpey ravruv ... 
dreavverOar trois daipovas ixd “Inood rév .. . wyxére wapadexopevwn Tas 
Tav daipovwy évepyeias. 


B. by Christians. 

by the Names of Christ or God, by prayer or psalm, or fasting, by the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, or by breathing on those possessed (singly or 
in combination) Just. afo/. 2. 6 xarapyoivres Kai éxdusxovres Tovs KaTéxov- 
tas Tovs dvOpwrovs Saipovas. Iren. adv. haer. 2. 32. 4 ap. Eus. H.£. 5. 
7. 4. Or. ¢. Cels. 1. 46 éamgdovar (v. 1. éfdyover) daipovas (by the Spirit). 
th. 7. 67 wore . . . dwedaivew airois (Sainovas) ciyais ... ard Tov 
évOpwrwv Yuxav Kai ard taév Toru, év ols abtois pixacw, éoG Gre SE Kai 
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dws trav Lwwv. moddaxis yap éxi TH Avpy Kal Tov ToLOVTwY évepyodai Twa ot 
Saipoves. Cels. ap. Or. ¢. Cels. 1. 68. Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 43 dredaivovras 
dro trav fodvwv xal tav avOpwrivwy cwpdtwv Kai Yuxav Xpurtiavors 
dpiver Oar vopiLovow oi daipoves. 1b. 1. 25 “Incoids of 7d Svopa pupious . . « 
émparat Saipovas éfeAdoav Yuyav kai cwpdtwv. 1b, 1.67 Td Gvopa Tod Inood 
eordoes . . . Stavoias dvOpwrwv adiornor cai daipovas . . . Kai vorovus. 
ib. 7. 4 7 Tav Sapdvwn yévos ods odx dALyor Xpotiavav arehavvover . . . 
povy edyp Kal dpxwoeow adrdoverépas. 1b. 3. 36. Dion. Al. fragm. g (Eus. 
H.E. 7. 10. 4) hoav ixavoi.. . povov eumvéovres cal pbeyyopevor dua- 
oxedagat Tas THVv GAiTypiwv Saiwovwv érBovdds. act. Thom. 20 cast out 
by St Thomas; act. Phil. 12 (7) by St Philip; mart. Matt. 5 by St 
Matthew. Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. 2. 3, v. next section. Bas. in fs. 1. 2 vol. 
1.91 A Wadrpos Satpdvev pvyadevtypiov, cf. Mac. Aeg. hom. 25 sub fin. 
const. Apost. 8. 1. 4 ovx émavayxes... mavra turrov daipovas éxBadraw 
... GAAa tov dfwhévra yapioparos. ib. 8. 2. 3 ovdé of daipovas éAavivovres 
& THs TovTwv troxwpycews Sow/yoovra (if themselves bad). act. Phil. 
28 (33). Chrys. de poen. hom. 5 Ben. 2. 309 D ov yap hiv gore PoBepa 
(i.e. fasting) GAAa rH Tov dampdvwr dice. act. Jo. 41 ob (@cod) dvdpare 
devye. was Suipwv. mart. Andr, prius 3 dvopa .. . Iyooi, & ob... 
Saipovas éxBadrrAc (cf. 16). i. 12 Beds... dC ov TO... cridos rav 
Sapdovuw cis GBvocov pépirra. mart. Bart. 6. 17 ze (Bartholomew) 
mpos Tov Saipova Tov évorxoivra év aire (the idol), "Ev ro dvdpari rod. . . 
Inoot Xpurtod Eee Ex rovrov tov cidwAov Kai draye eis Epyyov Térov. 

through the holy oil Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. 2. 3 dorep.. . ta éupvoy- 
para Tav d&yiwv Kai } Tov dvoparos TOU Meod ewixAnars . . . Exdudxer duipovas, 
ovTw Kal TO éropxurrov .. . EAquov.. . Sivayw.. . AawBaver, Gore . . . TOU 
movnpod éxduoxew tas Suvapes. const. Apost. 8. 29 (in the Blessing of 
Water and Oil) 30s dvvayw .. . datpovev pvyadevtixny (cf. Serap. Sacr. 17 
(5)). 

by bringing the possessed to the graves of the martyrs Chrys. in Julian. 
mart, 2 Ben. 2. 6740, cf. id. ad Stag. lib. 1 sub fin. Ben. 1. 179 A. 


C. by heathen. 

through the use of the Sacred Names Or. c. Cels. 4. 33 tovs ard tod 
vous xpyoba . . . év tT xateradew Saipovas TS 6 Oeds ABpadp Kal 6 
Beds “Ioadx cai 6 Oeds “laxwB: cf. 1. 22. 

enter men’s bodies for the enjoyment of food, &c. | cf. (6) (d)] ps.-Clem. 
hom. 9. 10 ro . . . Tovs Saipovas yhixerOar cis Ta GvOpirrwv cicdiew oopara 
aitia airy. avevpara ovres Kal THy émOupiay Exovres cis BpwTa . . . peta~ 
AapBadvew St pr Suvdpevor da 7d. . . SeioPar dpyavwv. 

speak from the body of the possessed act. Thom. 46 (43) 6 daipwv éxrarev 
Aéyww" "Adinui ce ri wadXdiorny pov ovlvyov. act. Phil. 27 (22) 7d viw 
pov Saipwv tis éxéory, kai expaley A€ywv mpds pe. Pallad. Aist. Laus. 22 
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(28) 6.. . daipwv pera Svogdnpias Expage Aéywr’ Oix éfépyouar, xaxdynpe 
(and whole ch.). act. Andr. et. Matt. 26 waparaBiw 6 diaBodos err 
Saipovas (v. 1. Sarpdvia) rovnpots ots 6 . . . ‘Avdpéas é&éBarev éx tiv 
meptxopwv . . . éxdevalov abrov. 

make all sorts of noises Nil. de Or. 97  Wodous . . . kai «rious Kai 
duwvas xai aixurpors éx Sapovo dxovoera 6. . . ériypeovpevos tporeryis. 

strike, &c., their victims act. Thom. 64 éridOov airais . . . ot daipoves 
kai xaréBadov airds, cf. 73; 170(11). Doroth. doctr. 1. 13 7d Kovxov\uov 
ovpBorov gore THs xapttos ToD . . . Geod . . . dua Trois pamiLew . . . Kal 
tTirpwrkew ériyeipoitvras Saipovas. Eustrat. vit. Lutych. 51 éx ovvavty- 
patos... rovnpod daipovos . . . érAxyy Tovs wédas 6 rais. 

hill them act. Jo. 13 Operry tis . . . AnpOeioa id tod dxabdprov Saipovos 
éxecTo vexpa. 

give to heretics quasi-prophetical powers |cf. sup. (t)| Iren. adv. haer. 
I. 7. 2 (I. 9. 13 1. 13. 2) eixds abrov (Marcus the Gnostic) xai daipovd 
Twa mapedpov éxew, dob airés re rpodytevew Soxei. 

take the forms of animals and other disguises Nil. de Or. 107 roi 
Saipovos év cidee Spdxovros wepeAryBevros. mart. Matt. 14 6 daipwv 6 & 
TS oTpatwrkS oxnpatt paveis. Evagr. H.£. 2. 13. 2 daipwv... 
yovaxi cixacbeis, cite tais dAnOeias yuvyn (cf. Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 4 
Pp. 159 B). 

carry the souls of those possessed by them to hell-fire ps.-Clem. 9. 9 érav 
év tH Tov SAwy ouvtereia 6 Saino . . . cis Td Kabaipov rip drodoOp, 7 
ovykxpabcioa aitS Yuxy dvdynny exe abr pev . . . KordLerOar, 6 5& daipwv 
oer Oar. 

(x) heretic views of demons. 

according to the Messaliani a demon accompanies each man from his birth, 
who can only be expelled by prayer Theod. haer. fab. 4. 11 éxdorw yap 
gacw dvOpirw tixropévy . . . ovvérerOar Saipova, xai rovrov «is Tas 
drémous mpdges mapaxweiv, Cf. id. £.H. 4. 11 tov daipova tov Evorxov 
(v. whole ch.), and Tim. Presb. C. P. de rec. haer. p. 401. 

and this was true even of the body which Christ took from Mary Tim. 
Presb. C. P. de rec. haer. p. 402 A€yovew .. . dtu Td oHpa 6 dvéhaBev e€ 
airs (Mapias) 6 Kupwos Satpovwv fv werAnpwpévov, wai ééBarev ta 
daiporvia, kai ovtws ato évedvcato. 

their power over men denied by Posidonius Philostorg. Z. H. 8. 10 
Aéyew & abrov (Posidonius) ov« dpOds odyi Saypdvew éréra rors 
dvOpwrous éxBaxyeier Oa, bypav 5€ trwwv Kaxoxupiay To rdbos épydler Oar. 


(6) heathen god (cf. dapsvov. This sense cannot be completely 
separated from sense (5)). Just. a@fol. 1. 5 pi) émrdpevor daipovas 
elvac pavdous, Geois tpoowvopafov. ib. 1. 12 Saipovwv davdwy, of Kai 
mapa tév dAdyws Bwtvtwv airoto: Oipara. Tat. adv. Gr. 8 oi daipoves ... 
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pera TOD Wyoupévov airay Avs. Athenag. eg. pro Chr. 26 rod piv 
Saipovas <lvar trois émiBarevovras rois dvopacw (the names of various 
gods) wiotis %) éxdorov airav évépyea. Or. ¢. Cels. 3. 28 of Apollo. 
ib, 5. 46 of Zeus. 7d. 7. 35 of oracular deities, cf. 2.7.3. ib. 7. 69 
Oeparreia. Sarpdvwv éotiv 4 Oepareia Tov vourLopévww Oedv (Ps. 95 (96). 5). 
id. in Jes. Nav. hom. 16. 3 trav év Exdotw ver Sapdvwv (conquered by 
Christ). act. Carpi 6 xBdnros pdopacw dapdvov. Eus. H.£. 9. 3 
éreyeiper kata Xpirriaveyv tov daipova (afterwards called rév Oedv, i.e. Zeus 
Philios). id. #. 9. 8. 2 eidddous Ovew Kai Saipoow. ib. 8. 10. 2 
dappovev . . . dv 3) wero Gedy. ib. 4. 18. 3 al. Ath. ¢ gent. 1 raca 
Saipdvuv pavracia TS onpeiw Tovrw dredavvera. Epiph. pan. 1. 26. 16 
tov viv pev daipovos Aros mdAar dé yontos, Tod . . . Geod pany vevopicpevov. 
Greg. Naz. or. 43 (20). 11. Bas. hom. in Gord. mart. 3 vol. 2. 144 
drroroAguw Saiwovr (sc. Marti). Greg. Nyss. ¢. Hun. Jaeg. vol. 2 
p. 99° M. 45. 6774. const. Apost. 2. 61. 1 olxov dSayovwv. Chrys. 
de sac. 1. 5 sub fin. of Baal (1 Kings 18. 40), a/. Philostorg. Z. 7. 7.4 
mavra mpatrew e€ dv Ta pev dxpaoy Ta Tov Satpovwr, Ta dé THs eboreBeias... 
cis dbaviopov ovvedAabein. id. mart. Artem. vetus Berl. p. 167” (of the 
Christians) rovs dyrrirous Geois cidwra Kai daipovas droxadovow. Theod. 
£.H. 3.9. id. ib. 1. 16 (15) tis dxoAdorov Saipovos (cf. 1. 3. 21 (16)) 
Aphrodite. 70. 5. 21. 11 daipwy rs péAas. Gelas. H. £. 3. 10. 25 rév 
& 79 Kutixia TvOwrvixdr . . . daipova. 


(a) as according to Celsus they preside over certain objects eaten by men, 
those who eat these communicate with the presiding god or demon, according 
to Celsus Or. ¢c. Cels. 8. 28, but according to the Christians only those 
who eat things offered to idols (Act. 15. 29). 7#. 31 tpeis... “rod 
oweoriicbat Saino.” tpdrovs GAXovs ovk iopev 7 Kal’ ods Ta. . . iepdOvra 
éobier tus, for according to Or. not the demons but the angels preside over 
things natural ib. 8. 31, 32. 


(b) not believed in by Epicureans Or. c. Cels. 3. 35. 


" (c) their substance matter, coarse or fine |cf. (5) (b) | Tat. adv. Gr. 12 
ot daipoves ods iets ovrw pare (as you Greeks call them, in cl. sense) 
ovprnéw e& drAns AaBovres, xtyodpevol te Tvedpa Td ax aris dowro... 
yeyovaow, of pev twes airy éxi 1d xabapwrepov tparévtes, oi 5é ris DAs 
émArcédpevor To EXatTOV Kal KaTa TO Gporov airy TodiTevopevar. Bas. in Js. 
10. 11 vol. 1. 558 fin. ra dépia owpata aitav, Arow Kal mipwa, 7 Kal 
e€ dudorépwr trav ororyeiwy puxTa. 

they are lords therefore (like all evil spirits) of things earthly and 
unspiritual Or. in Jer. Lam. 4. 12 fragm. 107 déyou & ay “ Barres tis 


a. 99 s ‘ , ‘ a -~ - Ul 
yas” xai tovs Saipovas Tovs THv xoixav BactAcvcarTas. 


(d) cannot live without the food of incense, &c., cf. (5) (w)| Athenag. /eg. 
VOL. XXXII. L 
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pro Chr. 27 oi repi riv tAnv daipoves, Nixvor wepi ras kvioas. Or. exh, ad mart. 
45 Tov wepi tev Sarpovev Adyov, Kai ws, trép rod Tapapevew év TE TaXEl TOUTY 
Kai mepryci dépt Sedpevor tpopis THs Sua Tov avabvpudcewv eritnpotow Sry 
xviooa (and whole ch.). id. ¢. Cels. 3. 29 TH Atxveia Tav Pirocwpdtwv 
Saipovev, cf. 4. 32. Bas. im Js. vol. 1. 398 Saipoor. . . ai Ovoriat pépovai 
twa Hdovnyv et seg.: 1b. 558. 

Seed (like all evil spirits) on blood Or. c. Cels. 8. 30 rod aiparos drep 
gaciv elvar tpopiy Satpdvwv. id. in Jer. 51 (44). 21 fragm. 68 Beds... 
aipatt Kai xvioas ov Téprera, xabarep oi Saipoves. Theod. Z. H. 5. 26 
Tov Tois aivacw éxeivors (of the amphitheatre) repropévov daipovos. 


(e) attached to certain localities, and variously named in various places 
Or. ¢. Cels. 1. 24 rav eri yijs datpdvwv, Aaxdvtwv Siaddpovs Toros, cf. 3. 
36 (of Egyptian gods). 

and to images Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 41 dv dai twes Saipoves évidpupévor tiolv 
dydApact. ib, 8. 18 Sapdvev Aixvwv epedpevdvtwv rois dyiyous. id. in 
Jer. Lam. 2. 4 fragm. 46 amoxreivas avti trav cidadwv Tovs évounoavras 
Saipovas. Ath. in ps. 5. 7 ovis Saipovas, rods év ois cididors A€yovtas 
Adyous Wevdeis ... Kal xpnopovs. Bas. in Js. 10. 11 vol. 1. 558 rovrors (sc. 
eidwAors) . . . daipovés twes... mapaxabéLovra. Chrys. in ps. 134 (135) 
Ben. 5. 395 C (6 daipwv) mpooedpevac . . . xwGv .. . ata (ra cidwda). id. 
in Jo. hom. 65 (64) Ben. 8. 392 fin. obdé éxcivos rd cidwrov, pysi, 
mpookuvel, GAAG Tov évorxoivta Saipova. act. Phil. 20 (15) as... Ta 
cldwra cuvrp.Binvar’ épvyov Sé Kai of év aibrois Saipoves oixotvres éxBowvres. 
mart. Bart. 6. 17. 

dwell not in the higher regions but on earth Or. c. Cels. 3. 35 datpovev ... 
Torovs éxi ys mpoxareAnddrwv, érei tis Kabapwrépas ov divavra 
épawacbar xwpas, ef Pass. ; and so called wepiyeo tb. 8. 54, al. (by Cels. 
as well as Or.). 


(f) used of the divinities of the Ebionites, Gnostics, &c. Hipp. e/. 9. 4 
tov éévov Saipovos "HAxacai. Or. c. Cels. 6. 30 trav érra dpydvrww daipo- 
vwy of the Ophites. ist. Soph. 140 ap. Kopt. Gnost. Schr. (Berl.) 
p. 238". 7. 39 p. 39” td:os Sacpwv dwelling in matter (vA). Epiph. 
pan. 1. 25. 5 Geos re xai dyyédovs Kai Saipovas Kai érra rveipara. const. 
Apost. 6. 16. 3 BdpBapd twa dvopata éyypddovres Kai ws airoi pacw 
dyyétAwv, 75 8 GAn bis cireiv Saipovev tov airois trnyxotvrwv. act. Jo. 98. 

and in fem. Epiph. pan. 1. 26. 13 pia Saipov. 


(g) defeated by the martyrs (cf. (5) (w) B. fin.] Or. ¢. Ceds. 8. 44 éret 
ai Wuxal tov ba xpirriavurpov drobvyoKdvtww . . . Kabypovv tiv Sivayw 
rav Saipovwv. Chrys. de s. Bad, Ben. 2. p. 559 seg. 
put to flight by the sign of the Cross (cf. (5) (v)] Theod. Z. H. 3. 3. 4 
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dméSpacav . . . oi Saipoves tovrov (aravpoi) tov Tirov ovk éveyxdvres iBeiv. 
Ath. ¢. gent. 1. 

Sty, confessing their defeat by the servants of Christ Theod. £. H. 
4. 21 (18). 9. 


y oi 4 , ‘ > Cn ee 
(h) their appearance mart. Bart. 7 iwédaéev tiv Saipova tiv év T® Lep@ 
a < 777’ a , 
caroxowvra &s Aifiowa patpov ... mpdcwrov ogv . . . cmavoyéveios, Tpixas 
exwv dxpt Todav, dfOarpoi rupoedeis, omwOijpas éepyopevas éx Tod oTdpaTos, 
kal éx Tov pwav .. . Kavos... ., Exwv wrepa dxavOwdn kabdrep torpre. 


(i) ave punished in Hell v. (5) (g). 


(7) The Devil, Satan Tat. adv. Gr. 7 dui . . . riw wapdéBaow ...6 
mpwrdyovos Saimwv dmrodeixvuta: Kal Todrov of piynodpevor. Cels. ap. Or. 
¢. Cels. 6. 42 SaBddrov Saipovos. Or. ¢. Cels. 6. 11 5 érBovdetdwy daipwv 
rovnpos TH TOD ‘Incod didacxadia. ib. 1. 31 (Christ died) éri xaBbaupéerer 
peydrov Saipovos cai Saypdvwv dpxovros. 1b. 6. 44, 45 (and whole chs.) 
Tov tovnpod Saipovos kat Sarava xai duaBodrov. ps.-Just. coh. ad Gr. 21 6 
purdvOpwros daipwv. Eus. P. Z. 7. 10. 317 A wapecti ris Exdotw Tovnpos 
daipwy Epedpos . . . Kal THs avOpwrwv dpynOev exiBovhos cwrnpias. id. 
HE. 5. 21. 2 7 puvoxdry Saipon. 1b. 7. 31 tod Saipovos, abrod 3) Tot 
Geopaxov watava. ib. 10. 4. 58 tis POoporo.ds Saipwv Kai Onpes aypror 
vonrot. t6.3.27.1. tb. 10. 4. 14 ptdomwovypov Saipovos. Cyr. Hier. cat. 
myst. 1.30015... dpxéxaxos . . . daipwv éws abrav jKodovOe Tay cwrnpiwv 
vapatrwv. Chrys. in r Cor. hom. 18 Ben. 10. 155 B dWera... Tov 
movnpov Saipova éxeivov . . . cvupmremdeypévov airais. Cyr. hom. pasch. 6. 
5 p. 68 daipwr . .. 5 dpyéxaxos 6 THs duaprias rarnp. Theod. haer. fab. 
comp. 4. 12 5 dvOpwroxrovos Saipwv, 6 rod Wevdous raryp. id. H. £. 1.2.5 
6... daipwv, 6 trav dvOpwrwv dAdotwp. Nonn. Pan. par. in Jo. 8. 124 
Aaipovos dvtumddoo (Jo. 8. 44 duaBordov), cf. tb. 13. 9, 1153 17- 35, 55 
(elsewhere in Nonn. = darporov). Cosm. Ind. top. Chr. 2 p. 151. Evagr. 
Ai E.1.1. 1%. tb. 2.5.14 rot Baoxdvov . . . daipovos . . . évds ypdpparos 
évadArayhy . . . Texvawavros (sc. év and é). anon. ap. Cram. cat. in 1 Tim. 
I. 20 p. 15". 


(8) @ devil, in metaph. sense Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 16 de ingluv. 
et ebr. 4 vol. 3. 562 of pév Satpovavres eAcewot of dé peOvovres . . . ob8e 
tod éAccioOar déor, aiPapérw Saipov. tpoomadaiovres, Cf. serm. 18 de ira 
et odio p. 566 fin., Chrys. in Jo. hom. 48 (47) Ben. 8. 287 épyijs xai pavias 
pécov ovdév’ GAG mpdcKaipds éore Saipwv . . . daovavros xaderwrepov. 
Evagr. H. Z. 3. 41. 1 (to the historian Zosimus) Si ys & dAcrypee . . . 
daipwv. 


Saipovdw, fo be possessed by a devil (cl.) Rhodon ap. Eus. #. £. 5. 13. 
2 reOdpevos dropbeypacr rapbévov Sapovoons. Clem. sfr. I. 21. 143. 1 
L 2 
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tov Saipovevrwry, ot tiv avrav ob POéyyovta gui . . . GAG Ti Tov 
treowvrov Sapdvev. id. protr. 1. 3. 1 (on Orpheus, &c.) évréxvw tui 
yonreia dapovavres eis diapOopas. Hipp. e/. 9. 16. Or. in Jo. lib. 13. 
63 (60): 20. 36 (29). ps.-Clem. hom. 7.10. Eust. Ant. de engastr. 4 
tis . . . Satpovwons yuvatxds (the witch of Endor). anon. ap. Eus. 1. £. 
5. 16. 8 ds eri évepyoupévw Kai Saovarvrte (v. 1. Sapovdvre), 2. 7. 31. 1, 
5. 28. 18. ps.-Just. gu. ad. orth. gu. 40 «i év trois datpovaow oi daipoves 
Sinvex@s évorxotar, 1b. gu. et resp. 41. Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 16. 4 
vol. 3.562. Chrys. in act. hom. 17 Ben. 9. 140 E ide por rev Sarpovevtov 
tovs dpOarpors Kai trav peOvovrwr Kal pawopevw Ti deoryKacw aAn)ov ; 
odxl pavia 7d wav éore; id. in Jo. hom. 48 (47) Ben. 8. 287 dpyijs xai 
pavias péoov ovdév’ GAAG mpdoKaipds éorte Saipwy (SC. dpy7y), paAAOv SE Kal 
Sapovavros xaXerwrepov: in these two passages Chrys. makes little 
distinction between Jossession and madness, but elsewhere he treats 
possession as sui generis, e.g. hom. daem. non. gub. mund. 6 Ben. 2. 
256D el daipoves duyxovr, ovdév tov Satpovuwrwv avOpwrwv dpewov (av) 
dexeiueOa, id. de incomp. 4 Ben. 1. 477 B tivos evexev éxeivy yiverar po 
trav GAdwvy 4} edxy, Kal ti... rots Saypovevtas, kai TH pavia rovypa Kat- 
exopevors ciodyer Oar Kedever . . . 6 dudKxovos Kai kAivew ras kepadas, cf. id. 
ad Stag. lib. 1. 8 Ben. 1. 175 D, 181 C dp’ od rovrd éor ro Saxpovar, 76 
ottw divaxeioOar tiv Wuxi Kal repi tiv Tov Tpaypatwv opadrdeo Oat Kpiow 
(here he insists on possession being spiritual mainly, not physical), e¢ 
seq., al. Nil. Zul. 26 fin. Cyr. ap. Cram. cat. in Luc. 9. 37 seg. Tov Tod 
Satpovavtos ratpds (? ratépa), cf. Matt. 17. t5. Cosm. Ind. fof. Chr. 3 
p. 164. Leont. Neap. serm. in med. Pent. M. 93. 1592 A daipovavres ... 
ais Wuxais, and in same sentence rovs dapwndvras aitav Oepareicartt. 
to be mad, foolish (it is very difficult sometimes to determine the precise 
sense intended) (cl.) Tat. adv. Gr. 22 <lddv twa (an actor) ... dui ryAtvys 
dWews Satpovavra cai wore piv ws Adpodiryy . . . ywopevor (raving). Cels. 
ap. Or. ¢. Cels. 7. 40 of dverqvo (the Christians) xaxis Sapovare Kai 
dvarxodorilerOe. ps.-Clem. hom. 1. 11 xatacwrav . . . airov reipmipevor 
as BapBapov twa Samovavra. Eus. daud. Const. 16. 5 war’ dAAjAwv 
govavres Kai Saipovavres . . . rodeuors Kal payas éoxo\afov. id. H. £. 
7- 31. 1 (of Manes) 6 paveis ras ppévas érmvupds te ris Sapovwoys 
aipécoews (v. 1. Satpovuwsorns). 


Saiponaxés, adj. and subst. demoniac, possessed by a devil (late) Eus. 
P.E. 4. 1§ p. 154 D tov pavwidy wai Sarpovaxdy ... tpdmov. Mac. Aeg. 
et Al. act. p. 275 &° &va daponaxdv. So in Lat. form daemoniacus 
Sulp. Sev. vit. Martin. 18: Greg. Magn. dia/. 1. 10 sub. fin. 


Saipovidpros, (dim.) miserable little demoniac, maniac acta synod. ad 
Quercum (403 A.D.) ap. Phot. d7/. cod. 59 p. 18* (among the charges 
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against Chrysostom) éxrov, dri tov dywov "Exupdviov Ajpov éxdr\a Kal 
Sarpoviaprov (M. 64. 105). 


Saiponidprs, one Possessed with a devil (dim.) Leont. Neap. vit. S. Sym. 
34 ovrws Sarpoviapis éoriv xabapds. 


Saipondpyns, prince of demoniacal arts or. hist. in fest. restit. imag. ap. 
Combef. auct. nov. vol. 2 p. 718A “Iwdvvny tov dparpudpynv’ paddov de 
pavredpxny iv’ eirw Kai Saipovidpyyv. 


Saiponacpuds, possession by a devil Or. in Matt. tom. 13. 6 p. 578 trav 
yeeO\adoywr, Thy aitiay Taons pavias Kai tavtds Saipoviacpod dvadepdv- 
Twv eri ToUs THS TEARVNS TXNPATUTpOVs. 


Saipondw, fo be possessed by a devil (late) Just. apfol. 2. 1 rovwv- 
tous duacras ... Os .. . dpxovtas Saipovdvras (v. 1. darpovevras) 
govevew Huas taparxevafovew. act. Thadd, 2 dobeveis ... xai daiponiv- 
ras iaoar wavras. 16.7 of ... dapovavtes . . . Ceparedovro, éepyopevwv 
trav mvevpatwv. Clem. ecl. proph. 15 éni twos Satpovivros (Marc. 9g. 
18seq.). Hipp. e/. 9. 14 éraowdds te . . . pds Te KvvodHKTovs Kai Sapovdv- 
Tas Kai érépas voros KaTexopevous. Eus. dem. ev. 9. 13. 2 p. 447 C. Chrys. 
de Chanan. fin. Ben. 3. 443 E. Pallad. Aist. Laus. 17 (19), al. Cyr. glaph. 
in Num. p. 381 ef py 7d év "EdAnor datpovov iripyev év coi’ Sapovievras 
yap éxddovv tovs eidwAoAdtpas. Bas. Sel. or. 23 p. 128. mart. Matt. 23. 
Ammon. Presb. ap. Cram. cat. in Jo. 10. 17 p. 300". 

to be mad, insanely foolish (?) Eus. H. Z. 7. 31. 1 (of Manes) 6 paveis 
Tas ppévas erwvupds te THs Saipovioons aipérews (Berl. daiovwans). 

. 


SamoviLopar, Zo be possessed by a devil (the only word used in N.T., 
whereas the Fathers use either the class. da:wovaw, or the late and rare 
Sarpovidw q.v.) Or. in Jo. fr. 79 (in Jo. 11. 4) sud. fin. ot dapovfopevor 
ts éxi oixeiov térov cis Ta pyypeia Katapevyovow. act. Thom. 170 (11) 
ovpBaive Saipovcbiva Eva tov tod Mucdaiov vidv. mart. Matt. 5. “ib. 
Mos. vi 30 ap. Abraxas (A. Dieterich) p. 188° év (? <i) daporLopev 
cixys TO dvopa tpordywv TO puvi aitod Oeiov Kai dopadrov ciPéws AaAjoet 
(sc. 6 daipwv) cai dwredcvorerat. 


Sarpovuds, dike a spirit, phantom-like Ign. ad Smyrn. 2 kai xabas 
dpovorow (the Docetic heretics), xal cvpByoerar abrois, obow dowpdros 
kat Saipovixois [Lightfoot in oc. ‘ phantom-like’, in their opinions; com- 
paring Sayyévov dowparov in ch. 3 and Hieron. in Zs. 18 (of. iv p. 774)]- 

belonging to, proper to, caused by evil spirits (late) Athenag. /eg. pro Chr. 
25 ai dd rotvartiov tvevparos Saipovixai Kuyoes Kai évépyerar Tas draKTOUS 
tavras éridopas taptxovow. Or. ¢. Cels. 8. 61 7d Se (ios) . . . ds po- 
xOnpov .. . Kai Sacpovixov padAov 7 dvOpwmixov Katadeiver 6 Oeds . . . daipoor. 
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Eus. H. £. 2. 3. 2 dapovixis (v. 1. Sevodatpovexijs) toAvOcias. id. eccl. th, 
I. 12. 10 ode... évepyeia Sapovixy 7d dvoceBes . . . TponKavTo pipya. 
Ath. de Inc. Verb. 48 davepiv Gv cin... wi) elvar Satpovexny twa divapwy ... 
Xpurrov (as opposed to dvvayus rod Marpds), a/. Bas. in Js. 25 p. 399A 
tov dapovixav cwparwv, al. Chrys. de Sac. 3. 6 olotpov daipovixdv. id. 
in 1 Cor. 8. t Ben. 10. 168 E£ daipouxév .. . tparefav (this might be 
assigned almost as fitly to the next head). id. im z Thess. 3. 5-8 Ben. 
II. 452D 70 év rais Odipeot careverOar Sapovexdv (Field d:aBoArxdv) éore 
(the work of the Devil), al. act. Niceph. 1 (Ruinart p. 283) rod darpovixod 
pioovs (hatred inspired by an evil spirit). Theod. red. hist. sch. 3. 1169. 
Bas. Sel. or. 15. 2 p. 84, al. mart. Matt. 14 éuBpipynoera rp Sapovucn 
ioe (he will lay his commands on the race of evil spirits), cai éhevodpeba 
érra Saipoves. Doroth. ep. 1 pi) dvOpwrivors Aoywrpois Grew . . . Tepi- 
yevér bar Aoyrpov Saipovixav. 

belonging to, caused by Demons, i.e. heathen gods (as all heathen gods 
were generally regarded as evil spirits it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish this sense from the last) Eus. v¢. Const. 3. 48 dSa:povixas éopras. 
ib. 2. 61 dapovixns ... dreipywv tovs dpxouévous tAdvys. 16. 3. 27 
AvOpors . .. Sarpovixois. const. Apost. 2. 62. 4 dwéxeaOe... dans THs TOV 
cidoAwy Topris . . . Kal maons Oéas Sapovixys, a/. Bas. Sel. or. 8. 2 
p. 47. Euthal. in Cath. Epp. in 1 Jo. 5. 21 &v & wepi droxas Satpovixod 
ocBacparos. 

possessed by evil spirits, demoniac (late) Clem. str. 6. 12. 98. 1 ra... adra 
trois Sutpoviows Kata TO duaprdvewv aipovpevos .. . yiverar dvOpwros Sarpovixds 
(Lat. daemoniacus, but perhaps /ike a devil). Eus. H. £. 7. 31 dapo- 
vixds tis Sv Kal pavusdys (very rare in this sense, for which dapovaxds 
is more usual, cf. Lightfoot in Ign. ad Smyrn. 2). 


SapovidOutos, sacrificed to demons, t.e. heathen gods Or. c. Cels. 8. 21 ri 
Tav ws pev mpds GAnOaav cidwroOUTwv xpjow 7H, tv’ otrws dvopacw, dSatpovi0- 
Oirwv, ds 8 abrds rpocayopeica av,. . . icpobitwr. 


SaipondrAnmros, possessed by an evil spirit Just. apfol. 1. 18 oi 
Wuxais drobavévrwy AapBavopevar . . . ods SarpoviorAnmrovs Kai pawoper Is 
kadovor martes. id. apol. 2. 6 Satpoviodrmrovs ... roAAods . . . roAXol 


Tov... Xpiotiavev .. . iavavro. 


Sapovdpopdos, Aaving the shape of demons, i.e. of heathen gods Jo. 
Dam. hom. in Ann. B. V. M. vol. 2. 839 ra trav “EAAjver xpvodrevxra. Te 
kai datpovidpopda . . . fdava. 


Saipdniov, a spirit, phantom Ign. ad Smyrn. 3 (quoted Eus. H. £. 3. 
36. 11. Origen refers this passage to the Doctrina Petri, Lightfoot says 
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ad Joc. ‘It is impossible to say whether Ignatius got it from oral tradi- 
tion or from some written source’) AdBere, WyrAadyoaré pe, kai Were Ste 
ovx eipi Sarpdviov dowparov (cf. Luc. 24. 38-39, Or. de pr. praef. 8). 
const. Apost. 6. 26. 3 Sada... doapxa pavtafopnevor ex vexpov dva- 
ornoer Oat. 

of the genius of Socrates (cl.) Clem. s¢v. 1. 17. 83. 4 7@ Swxpare 7d 
Sapovov. Or. ¢. Cels. 6. 8, cf. 4. 67. 

an evil spirit (N. T. pass.) Barn. ep. 16. 7 hv wdypys . . . (the temple 
of our hearts) cidwAoAatpeias Kai Fv olkos Sarpoviww. Herm. past. mand. 
2. 3 wovnpa % Katadadid, dxatdotatov Saipoviov éotw (cf. Or. in Jo. lid. 
20. 36 (29) inf.). ib. sim. 9. 22. 3 péya. .. dapor[idv éorlw [% aibadala. 
ib. sim. 9. 23. 5 éav xabapionre éavtovs dd TovTov Tod Saipoviov (of anger). 
Just. apfol. 1. 26 Mévavdpov . . . évepynOevra . . . ird trav Sampoviwv. 
id. Zryph. 78 ot .. . payor (Matt. 2. 1), ofrwes éoxvAevpevor Hoay mpos... 
Kaxas mpdges, Tas évepyoupevas tro Tod Saipoviov éxeivov. Iren. adv. haer. 
I. I. 10 (1. 5. 4) dOev (sc. éx Avwys) tov AvaBodov ri yéveow eoynKevar... 
kai ra Saipovea (referring to the Valentinians). Clem. exc. Theod. 14 ta 
Sadia “dowpara” cipyrat, ody ws capa pi Exovta... GAN’ ws mpos 
ovykpirw tov cwlopevwy mvevpatiKav oxi dvta dowpara eipyrat (cf. Ign. 
ad. Smyrn. 3 and Lightfoot ad loc.). act. Thom. 12 oi . : . woddoi waides 
axpyoro. yivovra, ird dapoviwy dxAovpevor . . . yivovrar yap } weAnviate- 
pevor...% mypol...% pwpot (v.1. potior daydvwr). Or. ¢. Cels. 1. 31 
ws éva Sixawov . . . drotporiacpors éuroeiv davrdwv Sapoviwv, évepyovvrwv 
Roos «7.4. id. i. 6. 41 (Christians) ovre payeia ovre Saipovios ciciv 
dAwrot. id. in Jo. lib. 20. 36 (29) ov« dxvncay .. . kai Ta vomorbévra av 
Adxurta elvac tov dpaprnpatwv Sapoviors mpordiar of pycavres THv 
d€vxoAlav Sarpdviov elvat, Spoiws 8&... rHv karadadidy. id. id. 20. 40 (32) 
ot... Tals dyias ypadais . . . rerurrevxdres SiadapBdvovew wepi Tov Tapa 
tov épOiv Adyov ix’ dvOpirwy mpatropévwr, ds ob xwpis Sapoviow . . . 
émcreAoupévov. id. in Jer. hom. 12. 12 td Satpovov 6 weAnviacpds (Matt. 
17. 19-20). id. im r Sam. 28. 3-25. 2 p. 491 e£ovoiay exe Sarpovov 
Wuxis mpopyrixis; id. de pr. 1. 8. 4. id. schol. 35 in Apoc. 9. 20 va 
Saipovia vonre Ta efedpevovta mvevpata Tois dixors poppwpact, a/. Pist. 
Soph. 139 (et saep. al.) ap. Kopt. Gnost. Schr. p. 236°° (Berl.). Serap. 
sacr.17 (5) xdéproae divapey Oeparevtixiy éri ta wticpata Tatra (water and 


dil), Srws .. . wav Sapdviov Kai aca véoos.. . dmadAayy, cf. ib. 29 (17). act. 


Philipp. 37 (1) wodda. . . . Sapna pvyadevdpeva ard tov dvOporwv éBowv. 
Goar rit. Gr. p. 277 3rd exorcism in the making of a catechumen Saipdnov 
peonpBpwov (cf. Sept. ps. go (91). 6 dxd cuprropatos Kai Sarpoviov 
peonpBpwwoi). 

a Demon, i.e. heathen god (as all heathen gods were generally regarded 
as evil spirits it is sometimes difficult to distinguish this sense from the 
last) Hid. Enoch 19 ériBiew trois Sapoviors. Just. Zryph. 7 Wevdo 
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mpopirat .. . TATHS TAdYNS Tvedpata Kai Saipdvia Soforoyotow. Tat. adv. 
Gr. 19 xépyv dprdca Oédes Kai 7d Sarpovidy cor cvvaywvicacbar tpoapy. 
Clem. sér. 7. 1. 4 dacdaipwv ... 6 dedurs ra Satydvia. Tert. afol. 32 
nescitis genios daemonas dici, et inde diminutiva voce daemonia. Or. 
¢. Cels. 8. 36 7G rod rérov dapoviw. id. 1d. 3. 2 ravrwy Tav Tapa Tois 
Over. voplopévu Oeav xatadppoveiy ds ov Gedy GAG Sarpoviwv (Ps. 95 (96). 
5). id. 2. 8. 13: 8. 55 rots vepopevors tHv yiv Sapovions. id. exh. ad 
mart, 32 pn wore cidwoAaTpyowpev Kai Tois Sapoviors Eavtovs trordgwpev’ 
Ta yap <idwia trav éOvav daipova, al. saep. Eus. H. £. 7. 17 7d Naorda- 
vov Satpoviov (? Pan). Bas. én Js. 10. 11 vol. 1. 588 ra Aixva darpdna, 
Onpwpeva tiv ard tév aipdtrwov .. . tTav Ovoidv dmrddavow, Tepi Tors 
Bwpors cideira. id. ib. p. 559 Ta... Sarda, Ta rpocdiatpiBovra rd 
mepryciw TOTw . . . eis Tov oixeiov THS GBiacov drehabnoera torov. Greg. 
Nyss. ¢. Lun. Jaeg. lib. 3 tom.2 p. 75° M. 45.648 D cf. p. 477 A (referring 
to ps.95 (96).5). Chrys. in illud Is.,ego dominus 5 Ben.6.1544. at. 
Philipp. 136 (30). Philostorg. H. £. 7.8 and 12. Job. Mon. de Jnc. 
t M. 86°. 3316 4 % trav éOvav rAnOis, 7) . . . xabedpa Satpoviwy tTvyxdvovca. 

The Devil, Satan Or. in Jo. lib. 20. 36 (29) rod datpoviov jpas vixy- 
cavtos Kai Td Wyepovixov Huav OoAwcavTos Taita racyxopev (Lat. diabolus). 
Nonn. far. in Jo. lib. 17. 42 Satpoviov POconvopos vids 6A€Bpov (Jo. 17. 12 6 
vids tis dmwAcas), unless dapoviov is an adj. here wrought by an evil 
spirit. 

something sent from heaven, good fortune (akin to cl. use) Procop. 
Gaz. ¢p. 42 mavraxdbev .. . Wydilerar 7d Sarpoviov pydiy pévew olov Kai 
yéeyove. 

Saipdnos, Aeaven-sent, divine, superhuman (cl.) of persons: Jos. ap. 
Eus. 1. Z. 3. 8. 9 vopioavres ... of dpyovres . . . Satpovusrepov elvat rd 
xivnpa tavdpés (Christ) ; of things: Cels. ap. Or. c. Cels. 8. 48 da:poviwy 
twav dvvapewv, et inf. Epywv. tb. 1. 21 dvopa Sarpdviov ~Ecye Mwiiojs. 
tb. 5. 34 ra Sapdva (things divine), al. Or. c. Cels. 4. 90 trav Sapoviwv 
xpnornpiwy (here only in Or. himself). 

caused by evil spirits Greg. Nyss. ¢. Eun. Jaeg. lib. 3 tom. 6 p. 194" 
M. 45. 789 B rots ind Saipovias vocov raparerAnyoot. 


Saipoviws, dy divine power, miraculously (cl.) Cels. ap. Or. ¢. Cels. 3. 
26 "Apwréav .. . dbavrbévra . . . ov'tws Saipoviws ef dvOpwrwr. 


Saponopds, Possession by an evil spirit Or. c. Cels. 8. 66 trois aro 
Satpovirpod. . . dvahépovow. 1b. 8. 58 obx dAcLyous dd voowv Kai dSaipove 
opov .. . ldovaro. 


Saipdvioaa, she-demon, demoness lib, Mos. xvi 49 ap. Diet. Abraxas 


p. 194" dyyeAo, dpydyyeAor, Saipoves, Sarpéoviocat (all of whom are subject 
to the ‘OyAods). 
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Saponddys, belonging to evil spirits, devilish (very late, Jac. 3. 15) Or. 
de pr. 2. 8. 3 (v) & dyyeducis piv xataotdcews .. . Wuyi Katrdoraow 
yeve Oar, éx 8& Woxexijs Sapovusdy Kai dvOpwrivnv. Ath. decr. Nic. 5 fin. 
dexOnoerar . . . odx tyes, GAAM Tis Sarpoviwdyns airav } aipeors. Epiph. 
pan. 1. 42. 14 ris éavrav Sapovwwdors didacxahias. Greg. Nyss. or. dom. 
Ip. 720B Tas... . Satpovwwdes éreBovdrds, 8° dv érdyerar trois dvOpwrors 
Ta Tovnpa pos dpapriav cvprtmpata. Nil. epp. 2. 139 wore pev Kp¥rrovrat 
&dov rap’ Hpiv ot Sapovusdes Aoyurpoi, Cf. 1b. 4.29. tb. 3. 33 P. 31 Tov 
8& Ovpdv Kivnow daipovuisdy ... Ereyev, cf. ib. 3. 34, and Pallad. Hist. 
Laus. 58 (98). Cyr. in Zech. 6. 9-15 p. 706B rips Sayovusdovs drarys. 
id. in Os. 6. 1-3 dxAvos. .. THs dapovusdovs. id. in ps. 9. 23 Thy eyxdopiov 
ravryv Kai darpoviwdy Kai Wuxixyv aodpiav. Diad. Phot. de perf. sp. 26, al. 
Doroth. doctr. 21 resp. 6. Jo. Clim. sc. par. 23 p. 290 init. dapoviddes 
00s. Max. Conf. in ps. 59 (60). 5-7. Jo. Dam. ep. ad Theoph. Imp. 9 
vol. 1. 633 happaxeias kai daipoviwderw oiwvicpact. 


SatporwSas (Saipwviwdas), dike one possessed, madly Pallad. hist. Laus. 
52 M. 34. 1140 B-C (not in Butler) as... i rd wARO0s eLaidvys Sa 
povwdas Kata THv xwpav pawopevov. Sophron. ep. Syn. M. 87°. 31844 
d6fm ...  Seororeia Saipwvwdas dvaBparrovo. (Lat. daemoniose scatu- 
riunt). 


Sapovopavia, madness of devil-worship, anon. ap. Cram. cat. in Apoc. 
g. 21 p. 325" wapéOevto mpds ta mpara ris Sapovopavias Kai cidwdo- 
Aarpeias. 


Satpovsdnys, devilish Chrys. in ps. 11 (12) 4 Ben. 5. 120B & dcaBodrxod 
pypatos, & Wux7s Sapovwdors. 


Sapoxaipw, fo rejoice in a devil Ath. de tit. ps. 105 (106). §8 Beehheyap... 
Eppnvederar eldos doynpootvys, Kai daipoxaipwr. 


NOTES ON THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF 
IRENAEUS ADV. HAERESES IV, V 


In compiling the Schedule of Variants printed as an appendix to 
Novum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei (Oxford, 1923) I took Harvey’s text 
of Irenaeus as a convenient and accessible standard, and merely dealt 
with points at which the Latin version of the N.T. quotations was not 
supported by the Armenian in its rendering of the underlying Greek. 
I had hoped that it might be possible to treat the whole of Bks. IV and 
V on the same principle as had been applicable to these quotations. 
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But I found on experiment that the long sentences of Irenaeus had 
presented even more difficulty to the Armenian translator than to his 
Latin counterpart ; that he had indulged to a troublesome extent his 
predilection for the double or even treble rendering of a single Greek 
word ; and that the Armenian idiom, especially in the use of the par- 
ticiple and the finite verb, made it difficult to collate the two versions 
in a considerable number of places. 

Some acquaintance with the Armenian language will be almost a 
necessity to the next editor of Irenaeus; but, as we may have to wait 
long for a new edition which will satisfy critical requirements, it seemed 
to me worth while to attempt a schedule of vari..tions which, without 
pretending to completeness, might be of service to scholars desirous of 
knowing what help can be gained from the Armenian version for the 
interpretation of this portion of our author’s work. , 

After working through Harvey’s text of Bk. IV, which occupies 
167 pages, I wrote out a schedule covering the first tro. It then 
became obvious that the scale on which I had proceeded was excessive, 
and would prove bewildering to the ordinary student who was not con- 
cerned with minute variations. I therefore revised and recast the 
schedule in the hope of reducing it within such limits as might give it 
a chance of publication in this JouRNaAL. But again I found it was 
unmanageably large, and that anything worthy of being called a collation 
could not hope for inclusion. 

It has, however, occurred to me that a selection of notes might be 
acceptable which should deal with variations of special interest or 
importance, either for the interpretation of the author’s meaning, or for 
the criticism of the Latin text especially as represented by the two 
leading MSS. The fuller schedule, which I hope to carry forward to 
the end of Bk. V, will be at the service of any scholar who desires 
further information, and will ultimately, I trust, find a lodging where 
it may perchance prove helpful to a future editor. 

In the present series of notes I have not concerned myself with the 
N. T. quotations, unless it be to make an occasional correction of what 
I have said elsewhere; nor indeed with the O.T. quotations, which 
require special treatment as a whole. Where Lat. differs from the extant 


Gk., it must be assumed that Arm. supports Lat. unless the contrary is 
stated. 


IV praef. 1 (p. 144): et eos omni modo vefusos non longius sinas in 
erroris procedere profundum] ‘smitten and driven back . . . fall’: 
confirming the readings of cod. Arund. (A) ‘ retrusos’ and ‘ procidere ’. 

praef. 3 (p. 145): existimavit se latere Dominum: quapropter eandem 
ei formam et appellationem ¢ribuit Deus] ‘... God: wherefore also its 
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form and appellation he inherited (or acquired)’. Confusion has often 
arisen in the Lat. from abbreviations of ‘Dominus’ and ‘ Deus’; so 
that it is worth while to note variations in the Arm. In the remainder 
of this sentence Arm. is probably right ; cf. III xxxiii 1 (p. 125). ° 

extenditur malum iz homines, non solum apostatas eos faciens] ‘ the 
evil extends and increases, men through men, not only apostates.. .’: 
‘men through men’ corresponds with ‘ per serpentem ’ above, and with 
‘per omnes haereticos’ below. 

ir (p. 146): neminem alterum Deum et Dominum a Spiritu praedi- 
catum | Insert ‘in his own person’ before ‘praedicatum’: cf. III vi 1 
(ex sua persona), vi 2, ix 1, xi 1 and 5. 

verbo tenus| ‘ by position’: i.e. Oéce as contrasted with dice: cf. 
I xvi 2 dio. . . Oéoe (naturaliter .. . ex accidenti). So below (I 2): 
‘eos qui sunt verbo tenus dii, ab eo qui sit vere Deus’, where Arm. 
represents ‘those said to be @éca, from the dice existent God’. 

(p. 147): Jesus ergo transgressionis auctor et magister erit eis | ‘and of 
this transgression the cause to them is the Master’. According to the 
heretics the Apostles were in error in proclaiming the identity of the 
Creator (the Demiurge) with Him who is God and Lord and Father. 
But they were only doing what their Master had taught them. _If there- 
fore they were ‘ transgressores’, the cause of that ‘ transgressio’ was the 
Master, ‘qui praecepit unum vocari Patrem, imponens eis necessitatem 
Demiurgum confiteri suum Patrem’. The Lat. may have originally 
had (for ‘ Jesus’) either ‘ejus’ or ‘hujus’. Note further that Arm. 
supports cod. Clarom. (C) in reading ‘ autem’ for ‘ ergo’. 

iii 1 (p. 148): omnibus, qui adhuc erant in vita] ‘men who (were) 
here below’ (= rév évOdde dvOpwézwv). Perhaps we should read ‘ homini- 
bus’ for ‘omnibus’, as in a similar case in xxxiv 6 (p. 218). 

2: crederent | ‘we should believe’: probably right. 

v 1 (p.151): Adhuc et de Hierusalem, et de Domino audent dicere, 
quoniam si esset magni regis civitas, non derelinqueretur | For ‘Domino’ 
Arm. has ‘the house’. The Lat. must have had ‘domo’: cf. iv 1 ‘vere 
vindicabat suam domum’, &c. Prof. Turner suggests to me that ‘dio’ 
was wrongly written for ‘domo’; and as the contraction ‘dmo’ went 
out very early, the corruption must have been early. Note also Traube 
Nom. Sacra pp. 172, 178 for early examples of ‘domé = domino’. 

(p. 152) ex ipsa] ‘from them ’, as in Gk. é& airayv. 

vi: ad impletionem ejus advenerat Christus] ‘ for (as) its completion 

..”: so Harvey suggested that éxei zAyjpwya had been misread by the 
translator as ézi wAnpwpa. 

adimplens tempora sua, legisdationis] ‘having fulfilled its times of 
legislation ’: rightly, with 4 against C ; but not admitting of Harvey’s 
punctuation. 
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viii (p. 154): puer meus] ‘the Son’: the omission of ‘ meus’ supports 
C against A. [Ilais is rendered by ‘Son’ in IV lv 4 (cf. Iren. Dem. 88 
and Barn. vi) and in V vi 1. 

varte] ‘vainly’: the Lat. doubtless had ‘ vane’. 

ix 2 (p. 155): utraque]+ ‘from the Law’; rightly. 

x 2(p. 157): didicerat enim a Verbo Domini Arm. has ‘God’ (acc.): 
so C (deum). 

xi 1 (p. 158): qui nos alit] ‘and our nourisher’; as in xi 2 for ‘et 
nutritorem nostrum’, except that there a substantive is used, whereas 
here we have the present participle to go with ‘ by means of His crea- 
tion’, For a discussion of the context see /. 7, S. vol. xxxi p. 376. 

nostram dirigimus] om. 

2 (p. 159): erga Patrem dilectio, utraque Deo nobis praebente] 
‘towards the Father ... the Lord’: no doubt ‘Domino’ should be 
read for ‘ Deo’. 

rursum autem Verbum suum solus cognoscit Pater] ‘and the Word 
again alone makes known His Father’: probably right. 

3 (p. 160): cognoscunt] /w?., as in Gk. 

justi] ‘justly’, as for ‘juste’ three lines below. 

xi 4 (p. 161): Christum] ‘ Jesus’. 

5: singula] ‘seals’, The printed Arm. has gfupf pa, i.e. ‘after 
thee’, which gives no sense: a change of the last letter gives gfufpu, 
‘seals’. This confirms Grabe’s admirable conjecture, ‘sigilla’. 

(p. 162): Pater (fost vult)] om. et unus Filius] om. 

xii: prophetiae] ‘ prophetically ’; as in C (profetice). 

(p. 163): Maria] ‘ Elisabeth’; as in C. 

xiii: passibilis] ‘ palpable’; as for ‘ palpabilem’ in xi 4. 

cogitationibus ] ‘ kindred’ ; as for evyyévecav (cognationem) in x 1. The 
Latin doubtless had ‘ cognationibus’. 

(p. 164) Patrem (Jost cognosci)] nomin., as in C. 

xiv 1: per seipsum Patrem . . . cognoscere, Deum] ‘through the 
Father Himself. . . to know God’; as in C. 

facta sunt]+ ‘and’ ; rightly. inenarrabile] ‘ unlimited’. 

figuratio sua] ‘His own hands’. The simplification offered by the 
Arm. is most attractive in view of the frequent mention of the Hands of 
God in the work of creation (see Dem. c. 11 and Introd. pp. 51 ff). 
God has no need of angels or other ministrants (as we are told here and 
often elsewhere) ; ‘ ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio 
sua, id est Filius et Spiritus, Verbum et Sapientia’. 

The interpretation of ‘figuratio sua’ has perplexed the commentators. 


1 ‘Sanctus’ is omitted in C24 arm. 
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The Arm. cuts the knot by giving us ‘His own Hands, that is the Son 
and the Spirit, the Word and Wisdom’. So in IV xxxiv 1 we are told 
that God needed no angels for the making of what He in Himself had 
predetermined should be made; ‘ quasi ipse suas non haberet manus: 
adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus ’. 

But further consideration forces us to reject this solution. In the first 
place it may properly be objected that the introduction of the Two 
Hands, explained as Son and Spirit, leaves ‘sua progenies’ isolated ; 
whereas the Latin suggests that ‘ progenies’ and ‘ figuratio’ are Son and 
Spirit, Word and Wisdom. And a more serious objection meets us 
when we ask how, if the Greek had ‘ Hands’ (xefpes), ‘ figuratio’ could 
have found its way into the Latin. 

Now ‘ figuratio’ is a word which plays a great part in the discussion 
of the Valentinian doctrines in Bks. I and II. In I viii 14 it renders 
poppwors, which is yet more often represented by ‘formatio’. InTlir 
we are told that from the AZon Nois or Movoyevjs emanated Adyos (with 
Zon), who was to be the Father of all that should come after him, and 
the Beginning and the Formative-principle of the whole Pleroma—épyjv 
Kai poppwow ravtos TOD rAypwparos (et initium et formationem universi 
Pleromatis). Compare I i 4, where the cause of yéveous and pdpdwors 
(‘generatio’ and ‘ formatio’) is the Son. 

The most important passage is II xx 1 f, where ‘ figuratio’ (which has 
now driven ‘formatio’ out of the field) is treated at great length, and 
where presently we read : ‘ Solus est Deus ... ipse a semetipso exemplum 
et figurationem eorum quae facta sunt accipiens.’ 

Enough has been said to shew that ‘figuratio’ (udép¢wors) has an 
intelligible place in our passage, as corresponding to the ‘ Sapientia’ by 
which, as we are often reminded, God ‘adorned’ His works. It is 
therefore the ‘hands’ of Arm. which must be accounted for. Nine 
lines higher up where the Lat. has ‘figura’ the Arm. has dsev, and 
poppwors would perhaps have here been given the same rendering. To 
a copyist who was not familiar with the use of popdwors in the earlier 
books, this would seem unintelligible ; and if he knew that to Irenaeus 
the Hands of God in creation were the Son and the Spirit, the Word 
and Wisdom, he might be led to write dserk (hands) in place of dsev 
(form). Be this the explanation or not, I am now convinced that 
‘figuratio’ of the Latin must stand. ‘ 

xvi (p. 166): Et Siloa, et jam] ‘ Yea moreover Siloam.’ 

die sabbatorum] eg. cum seg. (om. enim): rightly. 

bonos, in auxilium] ‘for the benefit’: representing «is dyaGoroviar : 
ef. C (bonum in auxilium). 

xvii (p. 167): scitus fuerat] ‘ was known (or recognized) ’. 

Omnes enim justi] ‘ For every just king’ ; as in Gk. 
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Apostoli] ‘ disciples’ ; as on next page ‘ discipuli Domini’: cf. V xxxiy 
3 (p. 422) ‘discipuli omnes Domini’. 

xviii (p. 168): omnia] + ‘these’. 

(p. 169): Scribas autem et doctores] ‘ But scribes instructed (07 made 
disciples) unto’, as above. 

Sic itague quae de thesauro proferuntur xova et vetera] ‘But the 
(things) brought out from the treasure old and new’: apparently 
confirming the reading ‘ea autem ’. 

xix 1 (p. 170): erga Deum] ‘towards Him’: perhaps Lat. had ‘eum’. 

non alterum Patrem] ‘no other God or Father’: prob. right. 

et Dei (ane Filium) | om. 

Virgine] om., as C. percipimus] fué. 

2 (p. 172): verax Deus] ‘ the truthful (= dyevdys) Lord’. 

xx I: cum eodem comesurus] om., as C. 


xxi 2 (p. 175): plus habentibus] ‘ make to roll (or circulate) ’. 

ipse Dominus] ‘the same Lord’: so four lines below. 

3: omnes qui erant in via David, in dolore animae] ‘all those in the 
way, who for David (were) longing and languishing in spirit (07 soul)’. 
Two words are used, both meaning ‘passionately yearning’ or ‘love- 
sick’. The preposition before ‘ David’ might also be rendered ‘from’ 
or ‘in’. In any case Arm. gives a more intelligible version than Lat. 

4 (p.- 176): Dominus noster Jesus Christus] fv. ‘Son of God’: cf. 
variants of Lat. 


xxii (p. 177): Praeceptum Legis non habentes, id est dilectionem quae 
est erga Deum] ‘not having that which is most essential (?) of the Law, 
love towards God.’ There is clearly something amiss with the Lat. 
‘praeceptum’. Perhaps the Lat. had ‘praecipuum’, either before or 
instead of ‘praeceptum’. The Arm. adjective means literally ‘most 
continuous’. The word comes again in our next passage, in which the 
two versions are more than usually divergent in points of detail. 

xxii r (p. 178): In Lege igitur et in Evangelio-cum sit primum et 
maximum praeceptum, diligere Dominum Deum ex toto corde: dehinc 
simile illi, diligere proximum sicut seipsum: unus et idem ostenditur 
Legis et Evangelii conditor. Consummatae enim vitae praeccepfa in 
utroque Zéstamento cum sint eadem, eundem ostenderunt Deum] ‘So 
then in the Law and in the Gospel the first and great commandment 
being ¢his same, to love the Lord God with all the strength, and the 
second in like manner to love the neighbour as himself, one and the 
same is shewn to be the Legis/ator. For the most essential (?) precepts of 
life in both being the same, they shew the same Lord.’ 

xxiv 2 (p. 182): sequaris .. . praecedas] ‘go after . . . go with him.’ 

3 (p. 183) : Deum (fost ostendunt)] ‘ Lord’. 
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Sed neque Abrahae amicitiam propter indigentiam assumsit Dei 
Verbum, existens ab initio perfectus] The Arm. makes it clear that 
‘Dei’ goes with ‘indigentiam ’, and continues: ‘ because the Word was 
from the beginning perfect ’. 


xxv 1 (p. 184): ante Adam] ‘before Abraham’: rightly, for this looks 
back to the text last cited, just as ‘before all the world’ looks forward 
to the next quotation. 

2 (p. 185): ut architectus delineans] One word in Arm. The refer- 
ence is to the building of the Ark: cf. xx 1 (p. 172), ‘giving the 
measures to Noah’. 

sine invidia utilitatem praestabat] ‘ without envy liberally converses’ : 
the same word ‘liberally’ renders ‘largiter’ in xxviii (p. 192) ‘sine 
invidia largiter’. Here ‘converses’ seems to be right, as the Word is 
‘the voice’ of the many waters. 

3: monitiones] ‘ purifications’ : ? eg. ‘ mundationes ’. 

legis statuebat] ‘legislated’: confirming the reading of C (lege 
statuebat). 

(p. 186): vocationes] The Arm. word means both ‘ occupation’ and 
‘leisure ’. 

propter hoc] ‘ and on account of this the Lord enjoined’: rightly. 

xxvi 2 (p. 188): salutem Decalogi observantes, munera dent ei, et 
detenti ab eo] ‘swallowing the salutary hook of the Decalogue, and 
caught by it’. Here the Arm. restores the sense which in the Lat. has 
been lost. Doubtless ‘observantes’ conceals an original ‘ absorbentes ’ 
(or the rarer ‘ obsorbentes’); and part of ‘hamum’ may remain in 
‘mun(era)’. So that we may emend thus: ‘salutarem Decalogi 
absorbentes hamum, et detenti ab eo’. It is not easy to explain 
‘munera dent ei’; but it may conceivably have come out of the 
combination ‘(ha)mum et detenti’, in an attempt to produce some 
sense. 

(p. 189): Si autem quidam propter inobedientes Israelitas et perditos, 
infirmum dicunt legis doctorem, invenient] ‘ But if any one on account 
of the disobedient Israelites shall say that the legislation was weak, he 
shall find’. We must read ‘ dationem’ for ‘ doctorem’, and ‘infirmam’. 

id quod erat semper liberum et suae potestatis in homine] ‘man’s 
independence ’ (=70 atregovovov). 

honorentur incorruptibilitate] ‘be crowned with incorruption’: 4g. 
‘coronentur’. Cf. V xxix 1, where the same Arm. words correspond to 
‘coronantur incorruptela’. The Gk. of this latter passage, recently 
recovered from Origen Schol. in Apoc. (Texte u. Unters. xxxviii 3, p. 43), 
is orepavorvra TH &bOapaia. 

xxvii 1: non autem sine symbolo erant signa, id est sine argumento, 
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neque otiosa] ‘ but not without sign (or signless) was the sign, nor idle’. 
Cf. xxxi 1 (p. 201): ‘ Nihil enim otiosum, nec sine signo, megue sine 
argumento apud eum’, where again ‘neque sine argumento’ is absent 
from Arm. Cf. also xxxv 3 (p. 228): ‘Nihil enim vacuum neque sine 
signo apud Deum’ (Arm. points to ‘apud eum’, as before). The 
insertion of ‘sine argumento’ suggests that the translator was trying to 
explain doypos rather than dovpBodos. It may be worth while to recall 
Ep. ad Diogn. xii 3 ovd¢ yap donpa ta yeypappeva. 

xxvii 2(p. 190): Noe... accepit mensuras mundi secundae generationis] 
The printed text of Arm., instead of ‘secundae generationis’, gives 
‘ Again of Genesis’ as the beginning of a new sentence. But doubtless 
the words belong to what precedes, and are probably to be read 
together as an attempt to render literally wadwyeveoias. Cf. 1 Clem. ix 
4, Nae .. . wadwyeveciay xoopw exnpvéer. 

xxviii (p. 193): Petrus] ‘ Paul’: it is at least worth noting that the 
same verse (1 Pet. ii 16) is referred to again in a series of quotations 
from St Paul, IV Ix 2 (p. 288). 

xxix 1: oblatione eorum] ‘ men’s firstfruits’: cf. ‘hominum’ in A, 

3 (p. 196): Domini (fost vocem)] ‘ of God’. 

5 (p. 199): novi Testamenti novam oblationem] ‘ a new covenant of 
the new oblation’ (but stress should perhaps not be laid on the indefinite 
and definite articles). 

de guo in duodecim prophetis Ma/achias] ‘ concerning which (things) 
...the Angel’. For ‘the Angel’ cf. xxxiv 2 (p. 214), and full note in 
Dem. Introd. p. 47. 

(p. 200): glorificatur (fost ejus)} fut. 

xxx. This passage may usefully be set out in full, as illustrating the 
character of the two translations. It is well to premise that the parallel 
drawn is between the Name and the Picture: each is in two respects 
rightly called the originator’s ‘very own’, (1) because it is that of his 
own son, and (2) because it is his own production. 


Quod est autem afiud nomen, 
quod in gentibus glorificatur, quam 
quod est Domini nostri, per quem 
glorificatur Pater, et glorificatur 
homo? 

Et quoniam proprii Filii ejus est, 
et ab eo factus est homo, suum 
illum vocat. 


Quemadmodum si quis rex ipse 
filii sui fimgat imaginem, juste 


And what is the name, which in 
all nations is glorified, save (that) 
of our Lord, by which the Father 
is glorified and man is glorified ? 


And because it is (the name) of 
His own Son and by (ov from) Him 
came-to-be, He confessed this (to 
be) His very own. 

Even as if a certain king should 
depict the image of his son, and 
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suam illam dicit imaginem secun- 
dum utrumque, quoniam et filii 
ejus est, et quoniam ipse fecit eam : 


sic et Jesu Christi nomen, quod 
per universum mundum glorificatur 
in Ecclesia, suum esse confitetur 
Pater, et quoniam Filii ejus est, et 
quoniam ipse scridens id, ad salutem 
dedit hominum. 


Quoniam ergo nomen Filii pro- 
prium Patris est, et in Deo omni- 
potente per Jesum Christum offert 
Ecclesia, bene ait secundum utra- 
que: ‘Et in omni loco incensum 
offertur nomini meo.. .’ 


The Arm. is surely right at the 


justly say that it is his own image 
in two respects, because it is (the 
image) of his son and because he 
himself made it : 

so also the name of Jesus Christ, 
which in all the world is glorified 
by the Church, the Father con- 
fessed (to be) His own, because it 
is (the name) of His Son, and 
because He Himself depicted it, 
giving it for the salvation of men. 

So then (since) the name of the 
Son (is) the Father’s very own, and 
by God Almighty through Jesus 
Christ the Church offers, well doth 
He say in two respects: ‘ And in 
every place incense is offered to 
my Name...’ 
important point of variation (our 





second paragraph): ‘homo’ may have come in by reason of its 
occurrence just before, or perhaps as a reminiscence of the Creed; and 
the obscurity of the sentence has been increased by the late-Latin use 
of ‘illum’ for ‘illud’. Lower down the Arm. doubtless follows the 
the Gk. in keeping the same renderings where the Lat. has ‘vocat’ 
and ‘confitetur’, and again ‘ pingat’ and ‘scribens’. At the difficult 
phrase ‘in Deo omnipotente’ the Arm. uses the instrumental case ; 
perhaps as a rendering of the Gk. év. 

xxxi 1 (p. 201): eis (ante deputatus) | sing. 

neque sine argumento] om. : see note on xxvii 1 (p. 189). 

ea, non quae sunt minora] ‘the small (things) ’. 

3 (p. 204): Quomodo autem rursus constabit eis, eum panem in quo 
gratiae actae sint, corpus esse Domini sui, e¢ calicem sanguinis ejus?] 
‘But how should it be certain to them that the eucharized bread is the 
body of our Lord, blood the cup?’ 

4: sanguine]+‘ His’, with Gk. Apart from this the Arm. and the 
Lat. correspond closely as against variations in the Gk. excerpt, even 
when regard is had to the better text of Holl. 

The following passage is set out in full for several reasons which will 


presently appear : 





xxxi 5 (p. 209): Offerimus autem 
ei, non quasi indigenti, sed gratias 
agentes dominationi ejus, et sancti- 
ficantes creaturam. 


VOL. XXXII. M 


Since we offer to Him, not as 
though He were in need, but giving 
thanks for His gift and sanctifying 
the creature 
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Quemadmodum enim Deus non 
indiget eorum quae a nobis sunt, sic 
nos indigemus offerre aliquid Deo ; 
sicut Salomon ait: Qui miseretur 
pauperi, foeneratur Deo. 

Qui enim nullius indigens est 
Deus, in se assumit Jonas opera- 
tiones nostras, ad hoc ut praestet 
nobis retributionem donorum 
suorum; Dominus noster ait: 
Venite benedicti . . . in carcere, et 
venisti ad me. 


Sicut igitur non his indigens, 
vult tamen a nobis propter nos fieri, 
ne simus infructuosi ; 


ita id ipsum Verbum dedit populo 
praeceptum faciendarum oblatio- 
num, quamvis non indigeret eis, ut 
disceret Deo servire ; 


sic et ideo nos quoque offerre 
munus ad altare frequentur sine 
intermissione. 

Est ergo altare in coelis, illuc 
enim preces nostrae et oblationes 
nostrae diriguntur ; 

et templum, quemadmodum 
Johannes in Apocalypsi ait: Et 
apertum est templum Dei ; 


et tabernaculum: Ecce enim, 
inquit, tabernaculum Dei, in guo 
habitabit cum hominibus ; 


(xxxii) munera autem et ob- 
lationes et sacrificia omnia in typo 
populus accepit, quemadmodum 
ostensum est Moysi in monte... 


For as God needs not anything 
of ours, so we need to offer some- 
thing to God ; as Solomon saith: 
He that hath pity on the poor, 
lendeth to God. 

For He Himself receives the 
good-work [i. e. the alms given to 
the poor man], (even) the un- 
needing God, that from Him we 
may receive in exchange the re- 
compense; as the Lord saith: 
Come, ye blessed . . . I was in 
prison, and ye came unto Me. 

Therefore as, not needing any of 
these things, He needs (them) for 
our sake, that we may not be 
unfruitful ; 

so also to the People this self- 
same Word, not needing any 
oblations, gave command to make 
them, that they might learn to do 
service to God ; 

even as He desires us also to 
offer the oblation upon the altar 
continually. 

There is then the altar in the 
heavens, for thither our prayers 
and oblations are sent up ; 

and (the) temple, even as also 
John in the Revelation saith : And 
there was opened the temple of 
God ; 

and the tabernacle: for, Behold, 
it saith, the tabernacle of God, 
which He shall make-to-dwell 
among men ; 

and gifts and oblations and 
sacrifices, whereof also types the 
People received, as was shewn to 
Moses in the mount... 


For ‘autem’ we should read ‘enim’ with C. But for ‘dominationi’ 
of C we must read ‘ donationi’ with 4: the Latin has the same mistake 
at III vi 3. 
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In the next two paragraphs the Arm. would seem to follow the Greek 
more closely than the Latin. ‘He needs for our sake’ is a fine 
comment on our Lord’s words in Matt. xxv 34-36. 

For ‘sic et’ read ‘sicut et’ with A. 

‘The altar in the heavens’: the Arm. word for ‘altar’ is not the 
ordinary one which has been used just before. 

‘In quo habitabit’: but in V xxxv 2 both Lat. and Arm. have the 
ordinary reading. 

The sequence ‘altare ... templum ... tabernaculum... munera’, 
&c. is broken by the mischievous chapter-division (xxxii). The heading 
Quorum typum accipiebat populus is identical with [35] in the Arm. table 
of headings: it was doubtless taken from the Greek text underlying the 
Arm. ‘whereof also types the People received’, where the Lat. has 
‘omnia in typo populus accepit.’ 


xxxili 1 (p. 211): plenitudinem, latitudinem, et longitudinem, et 
altitudinem] ‘ the thickness unto thickness and the length unto length’. 

intelligit . . . comprehendit] fwt., as in A. 

Quis respicit mensuram dextrae ejus? Digitum quis cognoscit ? Aut 
manum ejus quis intelligit . . .?] ‘ Who hath known the measure, and of 
His right hand the finger who shall know? Or the hand of the Lord who 
shall be able to understand . . .?’: with A rather than C. 

quae in se continet latitudinem, et longitudinem, et profundum 
deorsum, ef altitudinem supernam universae conditionis, quae videtur, 
quae auditur et inée/ligitur, et quae invisibilis est] ‘ which holds in itself 
the breadth and length and depth of all creation, visible and audible 
and unintelligible and (in)visible’. Here the Lat. and the Arm. help to 
correct each other. 

initium] ‘rule’: for dpyjjs. 

existens Deus] ‘ Father’. 

et ipsa] ‘ yea, and the light’: rightly. 

2: comprehendit] fut, as in A. 

(p. 212): decurrerint] ‘ penetrated (07 traversed) ’. 

mundi fabricatio 2°] ‘construction ’. 

Deus] ‘ Lord’. 

Deo] ‘concerning God’: perhaps we should read ‘de Deo’. 


xxxiv 1: secundum autem dilectionem ejus, haec est enim] ‘but 
according to love ; for love it is’. 

discimus] 37d pers. pi. 

(p. 213): constituit, et elegit, et adornavit, et continet omnia] ‘ con- 
stituted and confirmed (07 created) and made and adorned all things’: 
supporting A ( ‘fecit ’) against C (‘elegit’). 
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et nos et hunc mundum] ‘ both we are and this world’: again with 4 
(‘et nos ’) against C. 

Verbum Domini] ‘the true God’: the Latin doubtless had originally 
‘verum Deum’: a transcriber read ‘din’ as ‘ diii’. 

in mundo ornamentorum] ‘of the (things) adorned (or ordered)’ 
the same verb as for ‘adorned ’ (adornavit) above, and p. 214 below. 

2: pronuntiavit scriptura guae dicit] ‘the scripture saith’: cf. codd. 
Latt. The true text of Eusebius omits etev. 

(p. 214) Omnium capax, et qui a nemine capiatur]. The Arm. 
corresponds to the Gk. of the Shepherd of Hermas: «ai ravra ywpiv, 
povos dé dywpyros dv. 

Malachias] ‘ the Angel ’, as in xxix 5. 

Verbum Dei] fr. ‘ because He is’: rightly. 

et sic homo deveniat in incorruptelam, circumdatus paterno lumine] 
‘and so man should be taken and caught into the incorruptibility of the 

paternal light ’. 
4 (p. 215): qui quieverunt] om., with A. ; 

(p. 216): perceptibilis] The same Arm. word is used in § 6 (p. 217) 
for ‘ capacem ’ (ywpovpevov), as the reverse is for ‘ incapabilis ’ (4xpyros) 
and in the same passage ‘ percipientes’ (ywpodvras). 

5. humanitatem] ‘ love-of-man’ ; as in Titus iii 4 (¢AavOpwria). 

6. Quemadmodum] Arm. supports 4, which adds ‘ enim’. 

Vivificat autem eos claritas: percipient ergo] ‘ and life-giving is the 
brightness of God: so then they shall receive ’. 

(p. 217): incapabilis ...] Arm. has the order ddparos xai dxardAyrros 
kai dywpyros, corresponding with what follows. 

operationes ] ‘ ministrations ’. 

ab initio] Arm, suggests rather dvw6ev. 

(p. 218): omnibus] Arm. instead of this has ‘men’, after ‘audituri 
erant’ (= ‘ hominibus’, against A): we have had a like case in iii r. 
Below (§ 7 ad fin.) some MSS have ‘hominibus ’ (after ‘ praestat ’) for 
‘omnibus’ (= Arm.). 

operante | ‘ serving ’. 

7: Enarrat ergo] ‘ Therefore (the) declarer’. fors. eg. ‘ Enarrator 
ergo’. See n. on § ro (p. 221). 

(p. 219): cessaret esse] ‘ should cease even to be’: perhaps ‘ et’ has 
fallen out. 

8: per sancti Spiritus beneplacitum videret] ‘through the Father's 
good pleasure should see God’: rightly. 

Deus, et Dei Filius, et Filius, et Pater] ‘God and God’s Child, Son 
and Father’. The word here rendered ‘ Child’ is used for wais in the 
Arm. vers. of Isa. lii 13. 

sermone] ‘by tongue’: cf. ‘ omnibus membris’ above. 
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(p. 220): igneum Deum esse] ‘that God is fire’: 4g. ‘ignem’. 

9: apparens in conspectu] ‘ eye to eye’: so also for ‘ facie ad faciem ’ 
below. 

cum eo in altitudine montis, adsistente etiam Helia] ‘ with Elijah on 
the mount’. , 

inciperet homo] ‘was about’: so again for ‘inciperet’ in § rr (p. 222), 
xxxv 3 (p. 227) and elsewhere (= péAdew). 

10 (p. 221): et ipse autem inferpretatur Patris Verbum] ‘and the 
Word Himself is the declarer of the Father’, thus taking up the ‘ He 
hath declared (ipse enarravit)’ immediately preceding. Grabe actually 
printed ‘interpretator’, pleading that 4 had ‘interpretat’ followed by an 
abbreviation which might represent ‘or’ as well as ‘ur’. The word 
‘interpretatores’ renders é/;yyrai in I praef. (ad init.). We have seen 
that in § 7 (p. 218) the same words ‘ipse enarravit’ are followed by 
‘enarrat ergo ab initio Filius Patris’, where the Arm. has the more 
intelligible ‘declared ... declarer’. Whether we read ‘ enarrator’ there 
or not, we can hardly doubt that in both places the Gk. had égyyyoaro 
and éfyyyrys. 

11 (p. 222): sacerdotalem] ‘high-priestly’: so below for ‘ sacerdo- 
tale’, and ‘ high-priest’ for ‘ pontificem ’. 

inciperet] ‘was about’: cf. § 9 above. 

12 (p. 223) in operationibus visus est prophetis] ‘ putting to works 
and employment He used the prophets’: perhaps we should read ‘ usus’ 
for ‘ visus’. 

(p. 224): ibi perfecit] ‘ fashioned for Himself’, supporting 4 (sibi). 

propter hoc] om. 

ea quae ex gentibus est Ecclesia] ‘the calling of the Gentiles’. 

Xxxv I (p. 225): et quoniam patriarcha nostrae fidei, et velut pro- 
pheta fuit] ‘and of our faith also as it were a prophet this patriarch 
was’: rightly joining ‘ our faith’ with ‘ prophet’, not with ‘ patriarch’ : 
cf. ‘prophetam . . . fidei’ below. 

speculantibus] ‘ behold in a mirror’. 

2 (p. 226): prophetationes] ‘the other works’: rightly. The same 
word is used for ‘ actus (qui sunt Jacob)’ below, § 3. 

dixit] ‘saying’: cf. A (dicens). 

3: ligans pedes, sed non ligatus] ‘ binding and not bound’. 

praemonstrabat] ‘he showed’: cf. 4 (monstrabat). 

vituperavit] ‘ slighting despised ’. 

(p. 227): cohortem] ‘fold’. 

Et quoniam multitudinis filiorum Domini prophetae fiebant Jacob] 
‘And because Jacob was made a prophet of the Lord by abundance-of- 
children (= zroAvrexvia)’. This gives the sense required ; and we should 
probably read ‘ multitudine . . . propheta fiebat ’ (C has ‘ fiebat ’). 
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ex duabus legibus unius et ejusdem .Patris, similiter autem et ex 
ancillis] ‘from two peoples from one and the same Father: and in like 
manner from two handmaids’; the two handmaids corresponding with 
the two sisters mentioned before. 

p- 228: apud Deum] ‘with Him’: cf. ‘apud eum’ in the parallel 
passage xxxi 1 (p. 201). 

xxxvi 1: Hic est enim finis humani generis haeredificantis Deum] 
‘that is, the end of the humankind who inherit God’: ‘the end’ is in 
the accusative case in apposition to ‘the feet’. The feet of the disciples 
represented the end of the line of the inheritors of God throughout the 
ages: the washing of the feet was the cleansing of the whole body of 
the just who went before. The word ‘haeredifico’ is not known else- 
where, and may be a scribe’s error for ‘haeredito’ which occurs in 
III vii 1, 2 (pp. 26 f.) and xxxiii 1 (p. 125). 

per novissimum] Arm. has the plural (= per novissimos), in harmony 
with the interpretation given above. 

Qui enim] ‘ Because’. The emphasis is again on the feet: because 
these were washed, the whole body of disciples, from the beginning to 
the end, received cleansing. 

patientiam Dei in dormitione hominum] ‘the forbearance of God’. 

(p. 229): quod erat inoperatum] ‘the unwrought (07 uncompleted) 
parts’ (= ra dvépyacra): cf. Aristotle Metaph. viii 6, 3: 16 dmrepyacpévov 
mpos TO dvépyactov. 

2: primo .. . tam eos, quam reliquos] ‘before . . . from the others’. 

xxxvii 1 (p. 230): vocabant] ‘it was thought’: cf. 4 (putabant). 

(p. 231) per Esaiae prophetiam] ‘by the prophets’, as in A. 

2: Philippus] + ‘the apostle’. 

ea quae scripta sunt] ‘ the (things) said by Esaias’. 

breviter (ante cognovisset)] ‘immediately ’ (= ‘ statim ’ above). 

xxxvili r (p. 232): reformasse quidem humanum genus, destruxisse 
autem] ‘fought and combated on behalf of mankind, and vanquished’. 
Cf. V xxi 1 (p. 380): ‘Omnia ergo recapitulans, recapitulatus est 
adversus inimicum nostrum bellum, provocans et elidens eum qui in 
initio in Adam captivos duxerat nos ’. 

2 (p. 233): sine instructione literarum] ‘without scriptures in 
demonstration’: cf. 4 (scripturarum). 


J. ARMITAGE RopsINnson. 


(Zo be continued) 
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Z=TNEIAHSI= 


INTERESTING as is the incidence of the word cvveidyors in the New 
Testament, it is a subject which has received curiously little attention 
among English scholars. The word is almost exclusively Pauline. It 
occurs some thirty times in the New Testament, and outside Pauline 
writings only three times in 1 Peter, twice in Acts, and once, doubtfully, 
in the fourth Gospel." 

The discovery that the Gospels contain no word for the notion of 
Conscience comes at first as a shock to our own linguistic habits. The 
essence of our Lord’s work was an appeal to Conscience against tra- 
ditional conformity, to righteousness against right-seeming. His in- 
stinctive insight into the fundamental principles of universal human 
Conscience has been recognized by Christendom to have been unique 
both in delicacy and in precision. But this very profundity of vision 
belonged to Him as a prophet and reformer ; not as a preaching moralist, 
which He never was. His appeal was practical, leading to an actual 
awakening (change of heart, perdvoa). He was, furthermore, a Jew 
addressing himself to Jews in the Jewish idiom, which in psychology 
sought the concrete and picturesque in preference to abstraction and 
analysis.? Abstractness was foreign to His mind and purpose. And 
the intensity of his God-consciousness impelled Him naturally to express 
ethical considerations in their religious implications. Thus, witting 
deviation from the strict ideal of one’s own Conscience becomes sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and the reward of righteousness is communion 
with God or eternal life (a much loftier conception than a ‘ good Con- 
science’, or ‘ virtue its own reward’). The abstention of the Evangelists 
from introducing an abstract word for Conscience into their records can 
be explained (a) from their faithfulness to the spirit of the personality 
of their Master, and (4) by the fact that ovveidnors, as will be shewn, 


1 John viii 9. This passage (pericope in adulteria) is absent from the oldest 
MSS. Nor is the word ovveidnas read by all, or the best, MSS of those which con- 
tain the pericope. The writer of the Johannine Epistles preferred the Hebrew 
idiom («apdia), cf. 1 John iii 20. 

Acts xxiii 1; xxiv 16: both reported speeches of St Paul—obviously a touch 
of stylistic realism. 

Thus we are left with only 1 Peter and the Pauline writings which indisputably 
make use of suveidyais. 

* Hebrew and Aramaic had no word which played the role of the Greek 
ouveidnacs. 
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was at this time only beginning to penetrate into the written language 
in that sense." 


2. 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to account for the origin of the 
Pauline word. The obvious suggestion, that he adopted ovveinors from 
the Stoic school at Tarsus* and introduced it into the Christian vocabu- 
lary with an intensification of meaning due to association with the 
Christian world of ideas, has not lacked advocates.’ But simple as this 
hypothesis would be, it cannot be maintained in face of the facts. From 
an examination of later Stoic writings Bonhéffer* concludes that ‘ cvvei- 
dyors played no role in Stoic literature’. It is true, of course, that 
Bonhdéffer’s conclusions must often be taken cum grano when in line 
with his main attempt to disprove the influence of the school at Tarsus, 
and of Stoicism generally, in Christian writings until after the first 
century—a position which, however brilliantly argued, cannot be more 
than a four de force. But in this instance he is on firm ground, and his 
facts will be confirmed by an examination of the earlier literature. 
And his concluslons, though sometimes more downright than cautious,‘ 
are in essence sound. 


Not only does ovveidnors fail to appear in the later Stoics as a technical 
term for Conscience—although it is already current in non-philosophical 


1 There are of course in the Gospels mauy vivid descriptions of the experience 
which we should indicate by ‘Conscience’: e.g. Luke xv 17 ff. ; Mark xiv 72; 
also the use of xapdia for the seat of Conscience, e.g. Matt. v 8; vi 22-24; Luke ii 
33-36; xxi 34 (cf. O.T. e.g. Gen. iv 13f. ; 2 Sam. xxiv 10; Job xxvii 5 f.; and 
Sirach xiv 2; xix 5, &c. Cf. Bauer Wérterbuch 2. Neuen Testament). 

2 The provenance of many of the Stoici priores lay in the districts of Cyprus, 
Cilicia, Syria, and southern Asia Minor; and in these regions Stoic teachers and 
schools flourished throughout the history of Stoicism. Zeno came from the Cyprian 
state Kition, Aratus and Athenodorus from Soloi in Cilicia, Chrysippus’s father, 
Apollonius, was a native of Tarsus (Strabo xiv 671), and his pupil and successor 
Zeno wasborn at Tarsus Antipater was also a native of Tarsus (Cic. Acad. ii 14. 3; 
Strabo xiv 675 ; Epict. Diss. ii 17.14, &c.). There was a flourishing indigenous Stoic 
school at Tarsus, dating from some while before the Christian era, and compared by 
Strabo xiv 673-674 (writing 13 B.c.-7 A.D.) with those at Athens and Alexandria, 
from which it was distinguished by its strongly national character. (See further 
Boehlig Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augustischen Zeitalter.) 

3 e.g. Tillmann, Z. ‘Gesch. des Begr. ‘‘ Gewissen”’ bis zu den paulinischen 
Briefen’ (in Festschr. fiir Seb Merkle, 1922) works out the stages by which he 
conceives Paul to have enriched the concept from the meaning attached to it in the 
Stoic philosophy. 

* Epiktet und das Neue Testament p. 156f. 

5 e.g. ‘ Insbesondere aber hat der spezifisch christliche Sprachgebrauch, wonach 
das Wort ovveidnois ohne nahere Bestimmung absolut in Sinne unsere modernen 
Begriffs ‘‘ Gewissen” gesetzt wird, keine Analogie in der Stoa’. 
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writers with this sense—but it is entirely foreign to their vocabulary. It 
is quoted once from Epictetus, but in a fragment which is now agreed 
to be spurious (Schweighauser 97). The neuter of the participle, rd 
gvveidds, OCCurs Once genuinely in Epictetus (iii. 22. 24), but with the 
general meaning Consciousness and not with the specialized sense 
Conscience. Neither word is used by Marcus Aurelius. wvaioOyors 
and rapaxoAovOnors are found in Epictetus for awareness of one’s own 
mental conditions or personal qualities in an unspecialized way, which 
may come to acquire a certain ethical import. But neither word is used 
absolutely as Paul and others use ovveidnors and as that word is claimed 
to have been current among the Middle Stoics. The expression for 
natural moral feeling, especially for the sense of the right or fitting, in 
Epictetus is 7d évrperrexdy or 70 aidjpov (the latter word is also found in 
M. Aurelius). But the only definite analogue of the modern notion of 
Conscience is the daiuwv, or ideal Self, one function of which is its 
intuitive recognition of right and wrong in the moral sphere, and which 
plays the part of a kind of Cerberean watchdog (rapagvAdooew, rapa- 
mpev) over the actual self in life and behaviour.. This conception, 
unlike that of Conscience, transcends the sphere of psychology and 
derives directly from Stoic metaphysics.’ 

It is admittedly dangerous to argue from negative evidence only. 
But in this case direct evidence is from the nature of the circumstances 
impossible. We have no longer access to the writings of the Middle 
Stoa. And it is surely incredible that, had cvveidnors been then in use 
as a technical or semi-technical term for Conscience, it could subsequently 
have dropped entirely out of philosophic, while persisting in non-philo- 
sophic, language, especially as there existed no alternative word except 
the metaphysical and half-mythological daéuwv which had been in use 
since Plato.* 


1 Cf. Kahler ad loc. Das Gewissen, p. 38, note 1. If for no other reason this 
passage would be rendered suspect by the juxtaposition of the two forms ouveidnais 
and 7d cuveddés in consecutive sentences—an inconsistency only found in the later 
anthologists and lexicographers (Stobaeus, John Damasc. and others). 

2 The daipvor (Latin, spiritus) or Euputos évvcoia, the individual Reason or Ideal 
Self, is derived from (dméonacya) the Cosmic Reason. It is God in the individual 
(Seneca Ep. 41, ‘prop: est a te deus, tecum est, intus est’; Epict. Diss. ii 9, 
&c.). The practical or moral Reason is both the perception of right and wrong 
(Epict. Diss. ii 11. 3; Seneca ad Luc. 41. 2, &c. &c.), and the impulse to follow 
the right. In its latter function it is conceived as guardian and guide (émitpomos, 
observator et custos), Epict. Diss. i 1. 14 éwirpowov éxdotw mapéornoe tov 
éxdorov Saipova wai napédaxe pvddooew adrov ait@ .. . rive yap GAAw Kpeitrom Kal 
émpedrcorépy pidan mapadédwxe judy Exacrov; Ha0" bray KAcionTE Tas Odpas Kai oKdbTOS 
évdov moinonre, péuvnade pndémore A€-yew Ste pdvor eore, 

* Timaeus go a, used of 7d Aoporixdv, 
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The obvious anticipation of the provenance of the Pauline concept 
being, then, apparently mistaken, we shall trace his word downwards 
from its source.’ The fundamental meaning of the root FIA from which 
eidévax (as also the Latin video) is derived, was immediate awareness or 
knowledge by acquaintance, as opposed to inferential ‘ science ’ or know- 
ledge by hearsay. At first the sole, and always an occasional, signifi- 
cance of the prefix in the compounded form, was community in 
knowledge—the force of the verb remaining the same. Hence owe- 
dévax does not appropriately refer to knowledge which is simply common 
to two or more persons, but to knowledge which is shared through joint 
acquaintance with the same fact. At times it can almost carry the 
implication of complicity (e.g. Xenoph. He//. iii 3. 10). At least it 
lays emphasis upon direct personal acquaintance as opposed to indirect 
information (e.g. Xen. Mem. ii 7. 1 ép@ 8% Kai é& rtovras & civoda 
airé [s¢. Swxparec]).? 

Jahnel finds the reflexive use of the word first in Euripides. It 
occurs also, though rather less frequently than in the earlier sense, in 
Aristophanes, Plato, and Xenophon.’ It seems to be a natural and 
spontaneous developement, meaning immediate introspective awareness 
of some personal characteristic, or recollection of past behaviour when 
that is regarded as the expression of a personal characteristic. It seems 
to have come into use about the middle of the fifth century, and to be 
a regular expression in this sense, although not a technical term in 
philosophic vocabulary. (The suggestion of Jahnel, Kahler, and others, 
that it involves the idea of a dual self—observed and observing—is 
over-ingenious.) 

At this period of its history the word carries no intrinsic ethical 
significance, despite the attempts which have been made to read such 
significance into it. In a number of passages it certainly acquires an 
ethical colour from the sense of the context. And in some few cases 


1 Cf. Jahnel De Conscientiae Notione &c. (1862) ; id. Ueber den Begriff‘ Gewissen’ 
in der griech. Philos. (1872); Gass Die Lehre von Gewissen (1869); Kahler Das 
Gewissen (1878); Ewald De vocis awvednoews ap. script. N. 7. vi ac potestate (1883), 
pp. 2-9; Davison 7he Christian Conscience §§ ii, vi (1888). 

2 Jahnel gives the following references :—Aesch. Choeph. 214 ; Herod. vi 57, 

viii 13; Soph. Elect. 93; Oed. Rex. 207, 250, 704; Ued. Col. 952; Antig. 266. 
(These writers use the word only in this sense.) Also in Eurip. Med. 1269 ; Jon 
956; Elect. 88, &c. and in Aristophanes, e.g. Ran. 960; Thesm. 475; Plut. 214. 
It is common in Plato and Xenophon; cf. Kihner-Gerth Grammatik d. gr. Sprache 
Il. p. 49 n. 3. 
' §$ Cf Eurip. Med. 495; Orest. 291; Aristoph. Zquit. 184; Vesp. 999; Xen. 
Cyrop. i 6. 4; Mem. ii 9.6; Apol. 24; Anab. i 3. 10; Plato Phaedr, 235 D fuveidas 
éyavr® dyadiay ; Apol. 21 B éyw yap 31) obre yéya ore CpKpdv ~ivoida épyavT@ aopds 
dé: and frequently. 
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‘Conscience’ is a tempting rendering for the general sense of the 
passage (e.g. Isocrates, {yAotre pi) Tovs wAciota Kexrnpévous, GAAA Tods 
pndty xaxov odiow airois cvvedétas). But in no case does the ethical 
significance belong to the verb itself, as in later Greek.’ 

The neuter of the participle (7d ovvedds) first occurs substantivally in 
Demosthenes (De Cor. 263. 17), referring to community in knowledge. 
It is found, though rarely, in this sense, right on into the early centuries 
of the Christian era. ‘The earliest occurrence of cvveidnais is in Demo- 
critus (frag. 297),? followed by a single instance from Chrysippus (a. 
Diog. Laert. 7. 85). In both cases it means Consciousness in the most 
general sense (Chrysippus refers by it to the instinctive awareness that 
he ascribes to all forms of life). It has no ethical implication. It then 
disappears from literature until we approach the Christian era.* The two 
words reappear together, and with a far more pronounced ethical signifi- 
cance. Td ovvedds emerges in Philo, and cvveidynors in Wisdom (xvii ro), 
in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and in Diodorus Siculus.* The primary 
meaning is always self-consciousness, not as an abstract faculty, but as 
introspective awareness of particular states or characteristics of the Self 
or of past behaviour regarded as manifestation of character. Conscience 
is a secondary meaning involved when such introspection carries with it 
ethical judgements of the personal characteristics in question. 

It is a striking illustration of the influence which may be exerted by 
antecedent expectation over critical judgement, that Jahnel should 
consider himself to have proved by means of the foregoing facts that 
ovveidnors was first adopted into philosophic terminology by the Stoics, 
and thence generally popularized through its use in their schools ; and 
that Tillman, presumably with the evidence before him, should be able 


1 Cf. Plato Rep. i 331 7@ pydev savt@ abieov fvverddre Hdeia ernts del mapeotiy, 
and the following passage attributed, perhaps correctly, to Antiphanes by Stobaeus 
(Flor. xxiv 7) 7d ph ovvedéva: yap airod 7@ Bip adixnua pydév, jSovi modddv exe. 
Even a neutral word like zrqpn acquires an ethical colour from its context in Plato 
Legg. ix 865 p; cf. also Plut. Mor. 556 a. 

2 Cf. E. Norden Agnostos Theos p. 136 note. 

8 Jahnel quotes the Greek rendering of Ecclesiastes (x 20) as contemporary with 
Chrysippus—an ante-dating which has nothing to recommend it. 

There are two monostichs attributed to Menander (Meineke 597, 654), but which 
certainly come from a later age (they are rejected even by Jahnel). Stobaeus has 
two references ascribed to Bias and Periander, which are of course apocryphal. 
He cannot be relied upon unless supported by more authentic evidence. In fact 
his examples are all given under the caption rod cvve:déTos (Flor. iii 24). Plautus 
Mostell. iii 1. 13. nihil est miserius quam animus hominis conscius, does not neces- 
sarily imply the existence of the substantive in his original. 

4 e. g. Dion. Hal. rept rot @ove. yap. viii 3, ibid. c. 48; Diod. Sic. iv65. The word 
may even mean simply inner life or personality in contrast to outward observance, 
e. g. Dositheus, deois o¢BecOa ob ALBavy GAAA ovvadnae. 
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to take for granted its currency in the Middle Stoa.’ As a matter of 
fact, not a single unambiguous example of its use by a definitely Stoic 
writer of any period has been adduced. The only argument in favour 
of the theory seems to be the naive conviction that Paul ought to have 
derived his usage from a Stoic source. On the assumption that ovvei- 
dnors was a Stoic word and was given popular currency through the 
permeation of Stoic ideas, the gap from Chrysippus until Christian 
times is unaccountable. For it is a word which, once adopted and in 
the absence of a real synonym, must have been used with considerable 
and increasing frequency. And its subsequent disappearance from later 
Stoicism, after its (supposed) currency in the Middle Period, is quite 
incredible. Obviously correct is the view. first put forward by Kahler,? 
that our word belonged to the popular spoken idiom, common perhaps 
in Asia Minor during the Hellenistic period; that it did not attain to 
a literary status much before the Christian age ; and that it was never 
adopted by the professional philosophers. The manner of the appear- 
ance of both ‘ ovveidnors and the alternative form, rd cvveidds’ in a sense 
approximating to Conscience bears out this hypothesis. Its occurrence in 
the historians has rather the air of being a loose adoption of a term from 
popular language than the introduction of a philosophic technicality. 
And the single example known in Chrysippus might be explained by his 
origin. 


There is some evidence that 7d ovvedds was regarded as the more 
elegant form, and that cvveidnors was avoided by the better stylists. 
The former is used exclusively by Philo (except for one Frag. in 


1 Norden (oc, cit.) is more cautious: ‘Ist dieser Begriff [in contrast to petdvoia] 
in die christliche Ethik, in der er dann eine so beherrschende Stelle erhielt, 
gelangt aus der hellenischen, und zwar mit einem Wort, das aus ionischen Wort- 
schatze stammt’, But cf. J. Denney, ad Rom. ii 15 (Expositor’s Gk. Test.) : ‘It 
(se. ovveidnais) is a quasi-philosophical word, much used by the Stoics’. Sanday 
and Headlam (ad. Rom. ii 13) give the same impression. though more cautiously 
worded. Also R. J. Knowling, on Acts xxiii 1 (Expositor’'s Gk. Test.): ‘In 
Wisdom xvii 10 we have the nearest approach to the Christian use of the word, 
whilst it must not be forgotten that it first appears at least in philosophical import- 
ance amongst the Stoics’. Many examples of the repetition of this error might 
be adduced from the commentaries. 

2 *Vielmehr will es so scheinen, als sei ihre Heimat aberhaupt nicht in der 
philosophischen Schulsprache zu suchen. Darf man dagegen annehmen, dass sie 
dem volksthimlichen Verkehre entstammt und in seiner Rede ihr Leben gefihrt 
hat, dann kann es nicht befremden, wenn man ihr da nicht begegnet, wo die 
Sammler die Stellen der Philosophen ausgehoben haben, in denen die eigenthiim- 
lichen Lehrausfihrungen ihre bestimmteste Auspragung gefunden zu haben 
Scheinen. Andererseits aber ist es fast selbstverstandlich, dass die Geschicht- 
schreiber und die spateren Popularphilosophen auf den Volksgebrauch eingehen’ 
(op. cit. pp. 29-30). 
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Joh. Damasc.), by Plutarch (though not frequently), and by Simplicius. 
The more polished of the early commentators (e.g Chrysostom) 
make a point of using rd cuveidéds even where they find cuveidnors 
in the original. Only the’ later collectors (Stobaeus, Antonius, Joh. 
Damasc., Gennadius, &c.) use either form indistinguishably. Early 
Christian writings seem to have preferred ovveidnows. There was no 
difference in meaning between these forms. 


3- 

One must presume, then, that Paul drew his word from the popular 
idiom, the language of the soil and the market-place, and quite possibly 
that it was a word specially associated with the country of his birth. 
At any rate it seems certain that he did not derive it from philosophical 
or literary sources.’ It remains to investigate, with what precision may 
be possible, the meaning which it bore in the popular discourse of his 
day. The task will be easier in that the word appears to have undergone 
no developement in meaning since it first reappears in literature, and 
Paul’s adoption of it seems to have had little or no influence even 
on his immediate successors in the Church. Like most popular 
terms it has a vague and large application covering a wide field of 
half-distinct and merging ideas, its particular nuance depending largely 
on the context in each case. The modern word Conscience, although 
used in a specialized sense by the philosophers, has in ordinary language 
a similar generality. It covers the following main concepts : 

1. The peculiar emotion of remorse consequent upon recognition 
that a man has committed something which he definitely believes to have 
been wrong and avoidable. (Also, though less frequently, the feeling of 
elation consequent upon the knowledge that one has done right when 
one might have been expected to do wrong.) Conscience is in this 
application an emotion. 

2. The faculty by which a man recognizes his own actions or qualities 
to be right or wrong, good or bad. A cognitive faculty whose existence 
is implied by the preceding. 

3. The faculty (ethical cognition) by which a man is enabled to 
recognize or to discover general principles of right and wrong. A usage 
which is mainly confined to the language of philosophy. 

4. The impulse, present to some slight degree in most men, to pursue 
that which they recognize to be right and to avoid that which they have 
judged to be wrong. 


1 Milligan (The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament pt. vii, p. 604) seems to take 
this view. 
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5. Used absolutely (e.g. a ‘good’ or a ‘bad’ conscience) the word 
implies a more or less settled and permanent recognition that a man’s 
character comes up to, or fails to come up to, his ethical standards of 
right and wrong (or those of the society in which he lives, and which he 
adopts for his own). 

These several notions are not usually distinct in the popular mind, 
and where one is prominent another is often latent in the background. 

The Greek word is never used of the abstract faculty of Conscience 
but always of some concrete example of that faculty, directed to personal 
states or acts of the subject, and its included or implied affect. It is 
frequently used absolutely (as 5), in closest approximation to our ‘ good’, 
‘bad’, ‘pure’ Conscience, and so forth.' To my knowledge it never 
occurs explicitly as (3) or (4) above. The primary sense of Consciousness 
or introspective awareness is much more prominent than in our word, 
It always refers to ethical reactions of the subject to himself.’ 

It is never simply the equivalent of Remorse, although the implication 
of Remorse necessarily enters in when the word passes from neutral 
introspective awareness to Conscience with the implication of ethical 
judgement. It is occasionally used tropically where the idea of the 
impulsion exerted by the Remorse which it awakens is to the 
fore.* 

Psychologically the recognition of a particular act or quility of myself 
as good or bad is a single undifferentiated experience. Logically it 
involves two functions, viz. awareness of the quality as mine (self-’ 
consciousness), and awareness that it is good or bad (ethical perception). 
It was a peculiarity of Greek ethical thought, lending to it an illusion 
of concreteness, that it never succeeded in analysing these two functions, 
or separating ethical apprehension from self-consciousness on the one 
hand and theoretical reason on the other. Popular thought, then as 
to-day, accepted the psychological complex without misgiving, and the 
philosophers assigned the dual function to’a single undifferentiated 
sphere of activity of the Divine Reason. There is thus no sharp line 
between the cases where ovveidnors means simply introspective awareness 
and those where it bears the restricted sense of Conscience which we 
have indicated. 





} Examples are given infra, p. 175 note 3. 

2 Cf. Sanday and Headlam, 1. c.: ‘Conscience, with the ancients, was the 
faculty which passed judgement upon actions after they were done (in technical 
language the conscientia consequens moralis\, not so much the general source of 
moral obligation.’ 

8 Philo frequently has rod ovvedéros éAeyyxos: 7d auveidds is EAeyxos ddéxacTor, 
&c. Cf. Plutarch Popl. 4, travydpevos t@ cuverdér: Tod mpayyaros, and so else- 
where. 
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4 

We come, finally, to St Paul’s usage.! I find no justification for the 
view of certain scholars that the word and concept sustained at his 
hands an enrichment and developement of meaning (apart of course 
from the new and higher ethical valuations which were attendant upon 
the Christian renewal, and which incidentally affect the judgement of 
what constitutes a ‘good’ or a ‘ bad’ Conscience). The word retains all 
the breadth of meaning and indefiniteness of outline characteristic of 
popular idiom ; it has no specific philosophical or theological implica- 
tions. Nor can I find any hint that Paul is conscious of coining a new 
term from other fields to fit a specifically Christian concept.? 

The original meaning ‘ self-knowledge’ is always largely present, and 
the gradation from simple self-knowledge to self-knowledge which is 
associated with moral self-approval or disapproval is marked by no sharp 
severance. Consciousness shades off into Conscience: but Conscience 
always in the sense of consciousness of personal worth or demerit. Paul 
never uses the word either for the emotion of contrition, or in its philo- 
sophical meaning for the faculty for intuiting ethical characteristics. 

The word is frequently used absolutely qualified by an adjective.* 
(Only a common idiom of recognized meaning could be spontaneously 
introduced in this way without explanation.) This absolute use is not 
restricted to St Paul, and has wrongly been supposed to be specifically 
Christian.‘ It is not difficult to reconstruct the developement of popular 


1 Cf. Kahler of. at. pp. 216 ff.; Ewald of. ci#.; Tillman, op. at.; R. Steinmetz 
Das Gewissen bei Paulus (1911); H. Bohlig Das Gewissen bei Seneca und Paulus 
(1914). I have been unable to obtain access to the last two works, either in the 
University Library at Cambridge or in the Reading Room at the British Museum. 
Zureidnots occurs in Pauline writings with a higher relative frequency than in any 
other ancient author. 

2 e. g., the only justification for Tillman’s claim that Paul elaborates the notion 
of Conscience in its connexion with Christian Faith is 1 Tim. i 5; i 19; iii g—of 
which the most that could be said would be that, where a possible opportunity has 
presented itself, the Apostle has not availed himself of it. 

3 dya0q: Acts xxiii 1; 1 Tim. i 5 (co-ordinate with «a@apa xap8ia); 1 Tim. i 19 
(Exev miotw Kai d-yadiy ovveidnoww). 

xaBapa: 1 Tim. iii g (xovras 7d pvorhpiov tis wictews év xabapG o.); 2 Tim. i 3. 
Cf. Heb. ix 14 xaOapre? tiv 0. Hyar. 

dmpéckonos: Acts xxiv 16. dmpéoxomos is used in the N.T. by Paul only; to be 
translated probably ‘ void of offence’ (Page). Cf. 1 Cor. x 32; Phil. i 10. 

movnpa: Heb. x 22. Only found here. But dvdcos, dd:mos, ampémns occur out- 
side the N. T. 

«adh: Heb. xiii 18. 

* Cf. Herodian Hist. viii 1 (ebyevods); Joseph. Bell. Jud. i 23. 3 (wa@apa) ; Dion. 
Hal. Ant. viii 48, radra ovre ddvvara naons Te Gdixov Kai dvociov cuvednoews Kabapa ; 

s. Lucian Amor. 49, ovdeuias anpenods cuverdnoegs wapoKxovons. Cf, also in 
Stobaeus, . 
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thought and speech :—Consciousness of this or that quality of my own; 
Consciousness of that quality as good or bad ; Consciousness of my 
character in general as good or bad ; good or bad Consciousness (Con- 
science).' Thus dya#i ovve/dyors is, in brief, the consciousness that 
one has fulfilled riv xadjv orpareiay (1 Tim. i 18, 19). 

Practically all the remaining cases in which the word is used are of the 
same nature. It is used absolutely, introduced incidentally, there is no 
pretence of explanation, no attempt to develop a doctrine of Christian 
Conscience, or to connect a doctrine of Conscience with the Christian 
concepts of Faith, Love, Repentance, and so forth. The witness of 
Conscience is adduced in three passages verbally almost identical. In 
Titus i 15 we have pepiavrat airy Kai 5 vods cai 4 cvveidyors,’ i.e. the 
whole personality, will, judgement, and even the most intimate self- 
criticism of the Conscience, was depraved. Parallel to this is r Tim. iv 
2 KexauTypiacpévwr THv idiay ovveidnow. 

In 2 Cor. iv 2 and v 11 we revert to the earlier meaning of the word 
here—immediate awareness (almost Mitgefiihl). vveiSnoxs here refers 
not to the knowledge which Paul has himself of his own character as a 
faithful minister of the Gospel, but to the knowledge which, he hopes, 
others share with him of that character. The English translation ‘ Con- 
science’ is misleading in both passages. The latter, for instance, should 
be rendered as follows: ‘. . . We persuade men, but we are directly mani- 
fested to God [contrasting the indirectness of human communication— 
by reasoning, &c.—with the immediacy of Divine knowledge even of the 
innermost character of men]; and I hope that I am similarly (xai) 
directly manifest to your sympathetic knowledge (appreciation)’. We 
may compare Demosthenes’s use of 75 ovveidds (I. c., p. 171). 

There remain the three passages upon which the theory of a Pauline 
doctrine of Conscience has been chiefly built. 

1. Romans ii 15. The argument of the passage is directed against 
the narrowness of the Talmudic doctrine which recognizes no righteous- 
ness or merit outside the Jewish law. ‘ Even if a heathen were to keep 
the whole law it would avail him nothing without circumcision’ (Debarim 
Rabba i).* Consequently the presumptive Jewish claim to special 
privilege before God is invalid. It is not fossession of the law but fer- 

JSormance in accordance with the law (Divine righteousness) by which we 


1 e.g. ovverdé@’ éaut@ padda duanenpaypévy (Stob. iii 24); 4 Tov pavAov auveidnas 
(Philo) ; xarjyopov rod pavAov ovveadéros évdov éxovea (Ps.-Basil. ii 6158). I owe 
these examples to Kahler. , 

® Rom. ii rs, ix 1; 2 Cor. i12. 

8 Cf. Dion. Hal. wept rod Oove. xap. viii 3 wndiv Exovaiws PevdeoOar pnd? paiveyr riv 
éavrod ovveidnaww. 

4 Cf. Sanday and Headlam ad. loc. (Rom. ii 14). 
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shall be justified. The Gentiles have not the law (revealed Mosaic law), 
but are nevertheless able to practise the righteousness of the law in 
virtue of an innate sense of righteousness. 

But ovveadyors is not synonymous with the innate sense of right and 
wrong. Both their performance of the unwritten law of righteousness, 
and the evidence of their self-knowledge (i. e. ability ethically to evaluate 
their own actions and dispositions) are said to bear witness to this 
innate apprehension of right and wrong outside the written Jewish law. 
The actual use of the word ovveidyors does not go further than its use 
in Rom. ix 1. 

Romans xiii 5 presents more difficulty. The natural translation is 
certainly ‘because of your knowledge of what is right’, and many com- 
mentators have understood it in the sense of officii notitiam (cf. Sanday 
and Headlam, ‘rulers . . . are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right’). The objection to this 
rendering is that it conflicts with Paul's use of the word elsewhere and 
with the current use at his day. A variant in accordance with that use 
would clearly take precedence. 

Paul has stated that society, and therefore rulers, are divinely ordained 
for the general good of mankind. Rulers ought therefore to be obeyed. 
In the exercise of their punitive functions they are ministers of the 
‘wrath’ of God. Inv. 5, dpyq and ovveidyors are contrasted as deter- 
minants. The former must be rendered (face the commentators) Auman 
retribution, i.e. ‘through fear of punishment’ ; for if divzne wrath were 
the prominent notion, the addition of ovveidnors would be simply 
bathos. Ad riv ovveidnow, on parallel lines, will then mean not ‘ sense 
of duty’, but ‘for fear of incurring the consciousness of having done 
wrong ’—of having trespassed against a divine appointment (idcirco, ne 
malo conscientiae testimonio angamur et doleamus’). The English 
translation, ‘ but also for conscience’ sake’, although vague, might be 
taken in this way. Thus here, also, ovveidnors is conscientia consequens 
moralis. 

1 Cor. viii 7 f,x 23 f. The interpretation of these passages has been 
found difficult, as often in Paul, owing to the turgidity of his style, 
through which the idea comes painfully to birth. The argument em- 
braces the difficult question, Whether it was lawful for a Christian to 
eat flesh which had been offered in sacrifice to idols (under which 
category came probably the greater part of the meat supply, whether at 
private banquets or for sale in the meat market). The Council of 
Jerusalem had enjoined the brethren to abstain from idolothyta (Acts 


1C. G. Linder De wi et ratione cvvadnoews ex N, T. repetenda (quoted by 
Ewald). 
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xv 29). The Corinthian Christians had obviously claimed freedom in 
this respect : in view of their enlightened ‘ knowledge’ they could afford 
to neglect a heathen superstition. They had written (v. 4) oldapev én 
ovdey eidwrov év Kdopw, Kai Sti obdeis Meds ci p) els, and hence that sacri- 
fices to idols are invalid. Paul approves of their claim to liberty in 
theory, but advises restrictions upon the exercise of that freedom for the 
sake of the weaker brethren. 


viii 7a. ovvGeia is to be preferred to cvvedjoe.' The latter might be 
read in the sense of 1 Pet. ii 18 cvveidnow Ocod, almost with the 
meaning ‘ (past) religious experience associated with idols’. But this 
is exceedingly awkward in face of the immediate repetition of the word 
in its derivative meaning ‘conscience’. It is likely that the former 
cuvedyoe was a scribe’s error due to attraction by the latter. Ty 
ovvnbeia. Ews dpti rod cidddov would give the following perfectly appro- 
priate meaning :—certain Christian converts, despite a theoretical agree- 
ment in the non-existence of idols, would be unable emotionally to 
overcome the associations of a life-long belief, and so when eating of 
the meat of sacrifice would, unreasonably, be affected with a sense 
of disloyalty to their adopted creed. And encouragement to persevere 
in this might lead in some cases to actual disloyalty. uveiSyors in 
v. 7b is hardly the pure ethical Conscience but rather ‘ religious Con- 
science ’—the consciousness of a clear or a troubled inner religious life. 
That it can be so used without further specification goes to prove the 
general and undefined connotation of the word. 

(AcGevys seems to go beyond anything we have hitherto noticed. It 
is not analogous to dya@y o., as the latter stands for cvveidnors toi 
dyabot, but doGevis ota o. does not mean consciousness of weakness. 
Instability is a quality of the man, transferred to his Conscience. That 
this is so is shewn by v. 9, where it is used of the individual with 
obviously the same implication. But this in no way exceeds the liberties 
of language which Paul frequently allows himself.) 

In x 23 ff the effect of assertive demonstration of the liberty claimed, 
not upon the ‘ weak brother’ but upon the non-Christian, is under con- 
sideration. (That the non-Christian is in view in vv. 23 ff is indicated 
by the use of iepoOvrov in place of «i@wAdbvrov.) Aa rHv ovveidnow 
in vv. 25 and 27 is clearly parallel to the same phrase in Rom. 
xiii 5. Vv. 28 and 29 are difficult. Paul explicitly asserts that he 
is referring to the ovveidnois of the non-Christian. And it is not 
easy to see how his conscience would suffer from the sight of a 
Christian unfaithful (as he would think) to his own doctrines. Rather 


1! Ewald’s interpretation of the whole passage is forced and unconvincing, owing 
to his attempt to fit in the reading ovvadjca. 
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in his opinion of the Christian and hence of the Church would be in- 

rd fluenced by what he would take to be hypocrisy. Paul’s point seems 

rt to be that such freedom would cause the Church wrongfully to be 

ri- ‘blasphemed ’ (v. 30) by the non-Christian world. 

in The difficulty is due, however, to ambiguous expression and certainly 

€ indicates no beginning of a new doctrine of Conscience. 

- H. Osporne. 
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2 NOTE ON P. OXY. 655 

“ Tus was published by Grenfell and Hunt in 1904 as a fragment of 

. a lost Gospel. Lines 47-50 read as follows: : 
0 AE Fell 
of MOIW [ 

e KEPAI [ 

e PA[ 

. Comparing Matt. x 16, this might be read : 
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AUGUSTINIANA 


Miscellanea Agostiniana: Testi e Studi pubblicati a cura dell’ Ordine 
Eremitano di S. Agostino nel XV centenario dalla morte del Santo 
Dottore. Volume I. Sancti Augustini Sermones post Maurinos reperti, 
probatae dumtaxat auctoritatis, nunc primum disquisiti, in unum 
collecti, et codicum fide instaurati studio ac diligentia D. GERMANI 
Morin, O.S.B. (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, Romae, 1930.) 


It is no disparagement to the other works in our list to state that this 
stately and beautiful volume of 860 imperial octavo pages is by far the 
most splendid literary monument of the recent celebrations. 

The Maurists in the fifth volume of their great edition distinguished 
394 genuine discourses from 317 falsely attributed to the great Father. 
Since their day a number of scholars have published further discourses 
under his name: Michael Denis (1792) 25, Octavius Fraja Frangipane 
(1819) ro, A. B. Caillau and B. Saint-Yves (1829-1842) 269, Angelo 
Mai (1852) 202, Franciscus Liverani (1863) 10, Monte Cassino scholars 
(1873-1877) 4 genuine, Germain Morin (1890-1929) 51, André Wil- 
mart (1912-1930) 13 and fragments ; not to speak of one or two lesser 
works which contain no genuine work of Augustine. 

Of the Denis sermons twenty-three are genuine, and Morin has found 
in Monte Cassino no. 17 a twin manuscript of Denis’s Vienna MS, now 
Naples, lat. 14. Morin’s use of the Monte Cassino MS here is charac- 
teristic of his procedure throughout. He has not been in the least 
content to reprint the texts of his predecessors, but has everywhere 
searched for fresh manuscript evidence, and has used his own con- 
summate knowledge of Augustine in emending the text where necessary. 
Scripture references are also noted and apt comments added throughout, 
along with marginal summaries of the paragraphs in accordance with 
Maurist practice. Nine of the ten sermons published by Frangipane 
are genuine. Of the large Caillau and Saint-Yves collection only seven 
are admitted as genuine. Out of Mai’s edition only twenty-six were 
new and genuine products of Augustine, from Liverani one only, from 
the Monte Cassino scholars’ collection, as has been remarked, four. 
There follow the thirty-four genuine sermons which Dom Morin found 
in the Wolfenbiittel MS and published in 1917.’ and seventeen others 
which he has found elsewhere in the course of his forty years’ investiga- 
tion of manuscripts. The list closes with the eleven sermons discovered 


1 Cf. J. T.S. vol, xxii (1920-1) pp. 178 f. 
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by Dom Wilmart, making in all 132 genuine discourses discovered since 
the appearance of the Maurist edition. To the sermons he has dis- 
covered himself Dom Morin adds an appendix in which he gathers 
together mosts interesting indications of the time or place at which 
certain other discourses were delivered. I venture to point out that the 
‘Siniti’, at which Possidius says Sermon 10 was preached, is evidently 
an indeclinable name, of Semitic origin, that it is mentioned twice in 
Aug. epist. 105, 4, that in epist. 112, 3 im Simitensi occurs, and that we 
have in Aug. C.D. xxii 8 (Domb., p. 572, 24) Sinitensis ecclesiae. 

At the death of Dom Odilo Rottmanner, O.S.B., on September 11, 
1907, his mantle fell on Dom Morin, who had already been studying 
Augustine for twenty years. His knowledge of the preaching of the 
Latin Church in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries has never been 
equalled, as his work on Jerome and Caesarius has shewn. His judge- 
ment as to what is Augustinian and what is not is practically infallible, 
and the reader may safely conclude that in this volume he is presented 
with genuine discourses of the Bishop of Hippo. 

This would have been in itself a magnificent service to learning, but 
he has done more. He has reviewed all the discourses published under 
Augustine’s name since the publication of the great Benedictine edition, 
has arranged them‘alphabetically according to their first words, and has 
appended his opinion as to their real authorship. This part of his work 
is also one which no one else could have performed in such a trium- 
phantly successful manner. The perusal of the list is an experience of 
entrancing interest. Only some of the pieces belong to Godefroy, bishop 
of Bath, a twelfth-century impostor over whom Morin pours deserved 
scorn in delightfully varied latinity, or to some other relatively modern 
person. Many of the pieces are really ancient. Some are assigned to 
their real authors, such as Optatus, Pseudo-Leo, Peter Chrysologus, 
Bede, Pseudo-Bede, Caesarius of Arles, the ‘Gallican’ Eusebius, Quod- 
vultdeus, Chrysostom, Pseudo-Chrysostom, Cyprian, Jerome, Hilary, 
Maximus of Turin, Basil of Caesarea, Syagrius, Pseudo-Fulgentius, 
Pseudo-Ambrose, Gregory of Nazianzus, Origen. Probably the most 
interesting discourses are by unknown African preachers. Dom Morin 
refers constantly to features of their latinity or scripture quotations. It 
is evident that a work of great philological and biblical interest could 
be written by any one who would follow up these hints and perform the 
task thoroughly. 

This great work concludes with five luxurious indexes : (1) scripture 
passages quoted by Augustine, (2) names and matters, (3) words and 
phrases, (4) manuscripts used, (5) sermons classified according to 
subject-matter in the Benedictine fashion. 

A few notes may be added on points which have struck me. On 
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page 19 aspersi corde in conscientia pura, et loti corpore aqua munda 
should also be printed in capitals as part of the quotation from Heb. 
x 22, in form almost identical with 7: p. 40, 3 ENIM should be printed 
in ordinary type, or emended to AUTEM: p. 89, n. 10, read ‘ lapicidinas’ ; 
Pp. 133, introduction to xxii, read ‘minoris’: p. 141, 7 and below, read 
‘Eleazaro’, comparing Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino, 
p. 273, where two other examples are quoted from Aug.: p. 222, intro- 
duction to vii, read ‘lectiones’: p. 267, n. 1, add Serm. 264, 5 (dis); 
337, 4; Exod. 35, 24 ap. Loc. Hept. ii 150; Deut. 10, 3 ap. Quaest. 
Hept. v 15: p. 298, 14, add Serm. 41,6; conf. ix 6; x 3; epist. 83,1; 
235, 1; Acad. iii 42; quant. an. 75; util. cred. 16; C.D.i8; xx 25: 
p- 313. 8, biblical quotation (t Cor. xi 3) should be in capitals: 
Pp. 384, 30, print Aeremum, the almost invariable spelling in old MSS: 
p- 458, 11, read VIGILIIS: p. 543, 8, read ‘texuerat’: p. 662, n. 13, add 
Serm. 57,9; 216, 6; 391, 3; SS. ap. C.D. xvii 19, coming probably 
from the Veronese psalter, where it occurs twelve times as a rendering 
of zayis: p. 665, read MILEV, which appears to be the correct form of 
this Punic name: p. 700, n. 26, add Serm. 178, 11; 198, 3, &c.; 
quant. an. 80; mor. i 80; ii 1; ver. rel. 98; conf. vi 7; x 35; epist. 
13, 2; 118, 5; C.D. iv 27; util. cred. 1; c. Adim. 12: p. 708, n. 11, 
add Tract. in Ioh. 120, 4: p. 737, on ‘Exulta caelum’, Dom Morin 
himself pointed out (Revue Bénédictine, t. xxvi [1909], p. 226) that this 
is no. 31 in MS St Mihiel 20 (saec. ix-x): p. 753, ‘archipiratae’ can 
hardly be called a ‘ vocabulum barbarum ’, as it occurs in Cicero, Livy, 
Seneca the Elder, Quintilian, &c.: p. 756, psa/mographus (sometimes 
psalmigraphus) is fairly common: p. 817, read ‘ peregrinari’. 


A Monument to Saint Augustine: Essays on some Aspects of his Thought 
written in commemoration of his 15th Centenary, by M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., MauRICE BLONDEL, CHRISTOPHER Dawson, ETIENNE GILSON, 
Jacques Maritain, C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., Erich Przywara, 
S.J., Joun-Baptist Reeves, O.P., B. RoLtanp-Gosse.in, E. I. 
Watkin. (Sheed and Ward, London, 1930.) 


In the compiler’s note, prefixed to this volume, and signed ‘ T. F. B.’, 
it is stated that the book ‘is dedicated to the more general aspects of 
St Augustine’s thought: to St Augustine the Philosopher, the Socio- 
logist and the Man of Letters, not to St Augustine the Doctor of Grace 
and the Ecclesiologist’. This fact makes its appeal all the wider, and 
in fact it is a work of great interest and attractiveness, full of enthusiasm 
and optimism, which ought to be read by all those, whether Catholics 
or non-Catholics, who have the true welfare of the Church at heart. 
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The list of contributors is a nctable one, and the subjects with which 
they deal are: ‘St Augustine and his Age: I. The Dying World, 
II. The City of God’ (D°wson) ; ‘A Sketch of the Life and Character 
of St Augustine’ (Ma.cindale); ‘The Mysticism of St Augustine’ 
(Watkin) ; ‘St Augustine and Humanism’ (Reeves) ; ‘The Philosophy 
of St Augustine’ (D’Arcy); ‘St Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas’ 
(Maritain, translated by Fr. Leonard, C.M.); ‘St Augustine’s System 
of Morals’ (Roland-Gosselin, translated by Leonard); ‘St Augustine 
and the Modern World’ (Przywara, translated by E. I. Watkin) ; ‘The 
Future of Augustinian Metaphysics’ (Gilson, translated by Edward 
Bullough) ; ‘ The Latent Resources in St Augustine’s Thought’ (Blondel, 
translated by Leonard). 

All the work, the translations included, reads well. The articles, of 
course, vary in quality, as they vary in authorship and subject. I should 
not, for instance, put some of the others on the same high level as the 
last three. There is very little overlapping, and yet some was inevitable ; 
it was impossible, for instance, to confine St Thomas to one essay. The 
only really weak piece of work in the volume seems to me to be the 
seventh, though a little more knowledge of the subject would have done 
no harm in at least one other case. The book is very fully indexed, as 
indeed it deserves to be. 

Let me call attention to some points which should be corrected in 
a new edition: page 31, read ‘Libya’, not ‘Lybia’; p. 32, surely 
matricula, not matriculum; p. 34, ‘Cassiciacum’, not ‘Cassiacum’ ; 
p. 36, ‘Theodosius’, not ‘ Theodorius’; p. 47, n., ‘milleniarism’, mis- 
spelt (cf. p. 53) ; Commodian (p. 53) would better have been left out, 
as probably Gallic of the fifth century; p. 57, n. 3, read Poenosus for 
Poenosum ; p. 58, read ‘strives’ for ‘strive’; p. 69, read pulcherrimus 
for pulcherrima ; p. 6g, n. 2, should read guod, not guae, Christus, not 
Cristus, ac not et, circuitu not circumitu, and xxi, not xx.; pp. 86, 88, 
89, 96, ‘Patricius’, not ‘Patritius’; p. 89, read ‘Romanianus’ for 
‘Rominianus’; p. 90, n. 1, is viciously unfair to Cicero; p. 92, read 
‘Faustus’, not ‘Faustinus’; p. rro, the book of the De Genesi ad 
Litteram is omitted ; p. 118, read omnia possumus omnes ; p. 128, |. 11, 
Clement of Alexandria is forgotten; p. 140, n., read ‘ Pelayo’ for 
‘Palayo’; p. 141, Lucan should not have been omitted ; p. 142, the 
De Musica contains six, not merely four books; p. 145, n. 2, for xv 
read I. xv; p. 144, read via tufa; p. 189, Sap. 8, t should have been 
mentioned ; p. 256, read ‘epistemological’; p. 289, read ‘of St Augus- 
tine’ for ‘to St Augustine’; p. 348, the first Latin quotation has gone 
seriously wrong, as there is no distenti per omnia in the passage (conf. 
XI xxix 39), and dilaniuntur should be dilaniantur; p. 359, delete 
*Cassicacum ’. 
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Aurelius Augustinus: MARTIN GRABMANN u. JOSEPH Maussacu. (Die 
Festschrift der Gérres-Gesellschaft zum 1500. Todestage des heiligen 
Augustinus.) (Bachem, Kéln, 1930.) 


THE eminent names at the head of this collection of essays are in 
themselves a guarantee of the importance of the volume, which makes 
an appeal to many classes of students. The title-page is faced by an 
interesting reproduction of the wall-fresco under the chapel Sancta 
Sanctorum opposite St John Lateran in Rome, which has been already 
published by its discoverer Lauer and by Wilpert, but as it was hitherto 
unknown to me, I fancy its reproduction here will be welcome to some 
others also, as the original is believed to belong to the sixth century. 
It represents the Saint with a strained expression on his face, seated in 
front of an open codex. 

The body of the volume contains the following seventeen essays : 
Arthur Allgeier, ‘Der Einfluss des Manichaismus auf die exegetische 
Fragestellung bei Augustin’; Adolf Dyroff, ‘Uber Form und Begriffs- 
gehalt der augustinischen Schrift De ordine’; Joseph Geyser, ‘ Die 
erkenntnistheoretischen Anschauungen Augustins zu Beginn seiner 
schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit’; Martin Grabmann, ‘Augustins Lehre 
von Glauben und Wissen und ihr Einfluss auf das mittelalterliche 
Denken’; Father Bernhard Jansen, S.J., ‘Zur Lehre des hl. Augustinus 
von dem Erkennen der Rationes aeternae’; H. Jedin, ‘Agostino 
Moreschini (t1559) und seine Apologie Augustins’; A. Kunzelmann, 
‘Augustins Predigttatigkeit’; Joseph Mausbach, ‘Wesen und Stufung 
des Lebens nach dem hl. Augustinus’; Sebastian Merkle, ‘ Augustin 
tiber eine Unterbrechung der Hidllenstrafen’; Fritz-Joachim von Rin- 
telen, ‘Deus bonum omnis boni. Augustinus und modernes Wert- 
denken’ ; Father Kapistran Romeis, ‘Zum Begriff des Ubernatiirlichen 
in der Lehre des hl. Augustin’; Joseph Sauer, ‘Der Kirchenbau 
Nordafrikas in den Tagen des hl. Augustinus’; Otto Schilling, ‘ Die 
Staatslehre des hl. Augustinus nach De civitate Dei’; M. Schmaus, 
‘ Augustinus und die Trinititslehre Wilhelms von Ware’ ; Alois Schmitt, 
‘Mathematik und Zahlenmystik’; Gottlieb Séhngen, ‘Der Aufbau der 
augustinischen Gedichtnislehre’ ; Friedrich Stegmiiller, ‘Gratia sanans. 
Zum Schicksal des Augustinismus in der Salmantizenserschule’ ; Hein- 
rich Joseph Vogels, ‘ Die heilige Schrift bei Augustinus’. 

Probably no single person is competent to criticize all these papers, 
as they include discussions of theological, philosophical, architectural, 
and allied subjects. But it may be said at once that the work is a 
valuable contribution to learning, carefully documented throughout, and 
indispensable to any one who takes a real interest in any of the problems 
with which it is concerned. As regards those papers where my own 
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studies give me some right to express an opinion, I can only express 
my gratitude to the writers for their thorough and helpful treatment. 
The most attractive paper of all, however, seems to me that of Dr Sauer 
on the church building of North Africa in the days of St Augustine. 
This paper is a treatise of fifty-eight pages, illustrated by ground plans 
and photographs of the remains of various churches in North Africa, 
which will be a revelation to those who have been unable to follow the 
magnificent French archaeological work in Africa in detail. Numerous 
ruined churches in Mauretania, Numidia, Africa Proconsularis, and 
Byzacene are described by the writer, and the detailed descriptions are 
followed by a comprehensive essay on the whole subject. If the volume 
had consisted of this paper alone, it would have been a worthy monument 
of the great anniversary, quite apart from the other sixteen admirable 
essays. I have detected only one misprint, on p. 161, n. 21. 


Sant’ Agostino: ALBERTO PINCHERLE. (Laterza, Bari, 1930.) 


Sucu is the title inside, but the outer cover gives Sant’ Agostino 
a’ Ippona, Vescovo e Teologo. The author of this work is a layman, 
pupil of Buonaiuti, Pasquali, and De Sanctis, and the book appears 
without any episcopal authorization. Its aim is especially to trace the 
developement of Saint Augustine, and has more to do with his psychology 
than with his thought. It is based on the works of the Saint himself, 
and traces his mental and spiritual history in a most attractive manner. 
Sidelights are not neglected. The author has obviously been at pains, 
for instance, to inform himself about the districts where Augustine lived 
and worked,’ and has also given one of the best brief accounts of 
Manicheism, Tyconius, the Confessions, and Pelagius, for example, 
which I have seen. There is no annotation in the course of the book, 
but it ends with six pages of notes which shew that the author is well read 
in the recent literature of his subject. He has succeeded in producing 
a work which, though thoroughly scholarly, is at the same time most 
readable. In my opinion it merits translation into English. On page 234 
for ‘trentennale’ read ‘ ventennale’; p. 302, for ‘ Montgomery’ read 
‘Gibb e Montgomery’; p. 304, for ‘1927-28’ and ‘1928-29’ read 
‘1917-18’ and ‘1918-19’. ‘The printing appears practically faultless : 
there is a comma missing on p. 199, 1. 6. 


1 Yet there appears to be a confusion with Hippo Diarrhytus, when he writes of 
Hippo Regius as ‘colonia romana’ (Pauly-Wissowa iv 533, viii 1721). The 
evidence that Hippo Regius was also a ‘colonia’ is not very good (P.-W. iv 557: 
colonica in CIL viii 17403 (= 5237) is now regarded as a proper name), and if it was, 
its date of foundation is quite uncertain. 
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St Augustine; A Study in his personal Religion, by ELEANOR McDovca Lt, 
with a foreword by Dr J. VERNON BaRTLET. (Student Christian 
Movement Press, London.) 


Tuis small book, originally written for Indian Christians, presents 
a beautiful picture of Augustine’s spiritual life for the English reader. 
Many passages from the Confessions, the City of God, and the Letters 
are tastefully interwoven with a narrative of rare attractiveness. All the 
passages from Augustine are quoted in English, those from the Con- 
fessions in Pusey’s translation. The work may be commended to all 
who would seek to know the Saint’s inmost soul, and will lead them on 
to read his writings for themselves. 

As I hope a new edition will be called for, I make certain suggestions 
which might be taken into account in preparing it. The work opens 
with a dedication, difficult to translate unless one consults the context 
from which it comes (Conf. iv 8, 13). From the statements that 
Thagaste is ‘not far from Carthage’ (p. 13) and is ‘in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage’ (p. 26), while Hippo’ was ‘at some distance from 
Thagaste’ (p. 76), one would hardly gather that the distance which 
separated Thagaste from Carthage was about four times as great as that 
which separated it from Hippo, and that the former distance was about 
150 Roman miles or six days’ journey. Pusey’s translation might with 
advantage have been revised for the purpose of this book: e.g. 
‘country’ (p. 45) should be ‘town’; the title of Augustine’s early work, 
De Pulchro et Apto, is inadequately rendered, ‘On the Nature of Beauty’ 
(p. 47); ‘successful’ seems hardly a fitting word (p. 51), as the pupils 
did not pay their fees. In many places the scripture echo in Augustine’s 
words should have been indicated, e. g. pp. 56, 58, 74, ror, ro2, 117, 
118, 119, 123 dis, 124 dis, 125 dis. On p. 62 the sense is somewhat 
spoilt by the omission of the comma after ‘gushed out’; on p. 79 
Augustine’s travels have been rather restricted, whereas they were fairly 
extensive ; on p. 84 ‘Chrisimus’ should now be printed ‘ Crisimus’, 
after Goldbacher’s edition, or boldly changed to Chrésimus; p. 88, 
*St Austin’ was the regular way in which English people spoke of the 
Saint down to the sixteenth century * at least, and has nothing to do, so 
far as I am aware, with the ‘ monks of the Middle Ages’, being simply 
a convenient abbreviation of a four-syllabled name ; p. 89 dis, for ‘ book’ 
read ‘work’, as there are twenty-two books. It is wrong to say (p. 89) 
that ‘the Latin word “ Civitas” has no local meaning’, seeing that the 
local meaning is found already in Cicero’s lifetime, but it is quite right 


1 Which should have been called Hippo Regius, to distinguish it from the more 
important Hippo Diarrhytus. 
2 Thos. Gataker (1637) already uses ‘ Augustine’. 
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to insist on the primary meaning here, and civitas dei might be rendered 
‘The People of God’, ‘The Divine Community’. On p. 1o2, for 
‘seedlots’ read ‘seedplots’. Is it correct to say (p. 121) that the ‘ first 
books written after his conversion bore the impress of that holy name’, 
when it is the absence of this very characteristic that has caused so 
many scholars to question the authenticity of the narrative in the 
Confessions ? 

The ‘jacket’ of the book gives a reproduction of Domenico Vere- 
ziano’s ‘ Augustine’ in the National Gallery. A reproduction of all 
known portraits of the Saint would be one excellent way of celebrating 
the present anniversary. 


Augustin und das paulinische Freiheitsproblem: Ein philosophischer 
Beitrag zur Genesis der christlich-abendlandischen Frethettsidee, von 
Hans Jonas. (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1930.) 


Tuis tractate, about eighty pages in length, is a careful study of the 
problem with which it deals. The introduction is followed by a study 
of the Stoic and Christian problems of freedom ; the general formula- 
tion of the problem of Christian freedom ; the Augustinian presentation 
of the problem of Christian freedom ; the survey of the investigation in 
the exegesis of Romans vii, both in the pre-Pelagian epoch and in the 
anti-Pelagian epoch; dona voluntas and meritum; the correct inter- 
pretation of Rom. vii; vocatio and inspiratio voluntatis bonae ; vocatio 
and inspiratio fidei; voluntas and appetitus. There are two appendixes, 
one on the hermeneutic structure of the dogma, the other on Pelagius’s 
exposition of Rom. vii. 

The writer has had a good training and shews fine critical power. 
Many critics will resent the use of ‘magisch’ as applied to caritas 
(pp. 18 f). Augustine’s changed interpretation of Rom. vii 7-25 is well 
set forth, though Dr Jonas does not seem to have seen Dr Alfred J. 
Smith’s paper in the JouRNAL (vol. xxxi pp. 21 ff, and earlier), and, if 
he had, he could hardly have neglected Augustine’s De Libero Arbitrio, 
a very astonishing lacuna in such an investigation. If space had per- 
mitted, I should like to have quoted some of the best passages from the 
present work, which, within its limits, is well worthy of the attention of 
all interested in its subject. There is a misprint on p. 52. 


L Evangile commenté par Saint Augustin: Extraits de ses euvres par le 
R. P. ANTONIN THONNA-BARTHET. (Lethielleux, Paris, 1930.) 

Tuis is a work for the simple Christian rather than the trained 

scholar. The author takes us through the Gospel section by section 
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and sets forth Augustine’s teaching on each of these in easily intelligible 
French. The sources for this are indicated in brackets after each portion 
extracted. It is no part of the author’s plan to quote the original Latin, 
but the work will admirably fulfil its purpose. Readers will recall 
Abp Trench’s thorough study of Augustine on the Sermon on the 
Mount on the one hand, and Harnack’s Reflexionen und Maximen on 
the other. This work is naturally not so detailed as the former, but is 
more discursive than the latter, as it deals with a more definite series 
of topics. It is also natural, in view of the public for which it is 
intended, that the substance of the work is largely drawn from the 
Sermons. The interest of these will be a revelation to those whose 


Augustinian reading has been confined to the Confessions. The work 
is well indexed. 


Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Briefsammlung Augustins, von Hans 
Lietzmann. (Sb. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. K1. 1930 (23).) 
(Berlin, 1930.) 


Pror. LIETZMANN sets out to do here what Prof. Hans von Soden 
did long ago for the Cyprianic correspondence, that is, by examination 
of the oldest MSS to divine what smaller collections of Augustinian 
correspondence existed in the time of Augustine himself. He rightly 
avoids the very latest MSS, as the state of these vast corpora only tends 
to confuse the problem. For his materials he depends on Goldbacher’s 
Vienna edition, completed at last in 1923. He gives in detail the 
letters contained in the various families of the older MSS, as well as 
in single MSS, where such appear unique in character, including the 
brief pre-Caroline MSS. He then gives a table of the letters in the 
published order, with the leading groups or MSS that contain each. 
He is able to shew that the correspondence with Paulinus of Nola falls 
in four periods of Augustine’s life, that it is not represented in the 
Paulinus MSS, and therefore goes back ultimately to the archives at 
Hippo Regius. On the introductions to such letters we can now con- 
sult, in addition to the book of Gotzeny cited by Lietzmann (p. 17), the 
recent study by Sister Mary B. O’Brien (Washington, 1930). A group 
of twenty letters belonging to the early period of Augustine’s life is also 
a unity. The Augustine-Jerome correspondence is then discussed, but 
curiously Lietzmann has nothing to say about the MS tradition of these 
from the Jerome side (ed. Hilberg, 3 vols., r910-18). I therefore give 
here a concordance of the letters common to the two collections : 
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Aug. Hier. Aug. Hier. 
28 = 56 8r = 115 
39 = 103 82 = 116 
40 = 6 123 = 143 
67 = ror 165 = 126 
68 = 102 166 = 131 
7I = 104 167 = 132 
72 = 105 172 = «O34 
73 = 110 195 = 141 
4 = Wr 202 = 143 
§ = 112 202A=> 144 


The importance of this point lies in the fact that Hilberg uses some 
old MSS unknown to Goldbacher. The letters of the Augustine-Jerome 
correspondence also fall into several definite groups. Some smaller 
bundles of other letters have been detached. This is an interesting and 
illuminative piece of work. 


S. Aureitt Augustini Episcopi Hipponensis De Doctrina Christiana libros 
quattuor edidit HENR. Jos. VocEts. (Hanstein, Bonn, 1930.) 


Tuis is not the first separate edition of this important work, for 
C. H. Bruder edited it along with the Enchiridion (Lipsiae, 1838), and 
there is also a more recent edition by the Jesuit Hurter. But Vogels’s 
edition is much superior to these, both externally and internally. Like 
them he has reprinted the Benedictine text, but he has gone beyond 
them in several respects. He has used Kndll’s Vienna edition of 
Eugippius’s Extracts from Augustine to improve the text here and there, 
he has corrected some typographical errors, he has recognized many 
more scripture quotations, and has revised the quotations from Tyconius’s 
Rules according to Burkitt’s text, as well as the citations from other 
authors quoted by Augustine. It is a pity Vogels did not bring the 
orthography into line with Augustine’s practice. Having, for example, 
altered the Benedictine Virgilius (ii 38, 56) to Vergilius, why did he 
not put Aure/i and Hipponiensis on the title-page, as Goldbacher, 
Christopher, Morin, and others have done? He might also have been 
at times more generous with punctuation. But this is a very satisfying 
edition, and its thorough up-to-dateness is evident from the fact that 
Sanders’s Beatus in Apocalipsin is quoted on page 64. 


A. SOUTER. 
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1. Johannis Wyclif Summa’ de Ente, Libri Primi Tractatus Primus et 
Secundus. Edited by S. Harrison THomson. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1930.) 


2. A ‘ Lost’ Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente, by S. Harrison THom- 
son. (Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1929.) 

3. Thomae de Sutton Quaestiones de Reali Distinctione inter Essentiam 
et Esse. Edited by F. Petster, S.J. (Miinster, Aschendorff, 
1929.) 

4. Gabrielis Biel Quaestiones de Justificatione. Edited by CHar.es 
Feckes. (Miinster, Aschendorff, 1929.) 


5. Der Gottesbeweis bei Thomas und Suarez, by P. ALCuIN BREUER. 
(Freiburg (Switzerland), St Paulus Press, 1929.) 


6. Das Verhaltnis von Glaube und Wissen bei Roger Bacon, by 
Rupo.tr Watz. Freiburg (Switzerland, St Paulus Press, 1929.) 


THe Summa de Ente of Wyclif consists of two books, with six (or 
possibly seven) tractates in the first book and six in the second. Of 
the first book, tractates 3 and 4 have already been published, and 
Dr Thomson informs us that he has 5 and 6 in hand. The present 
volume, containing the first two, is based on the only two known MSS, 
one at Vienna, the other at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which the 
latter is preferred by Dr Thomson. The Vienna Codex, however, 
has supplied the ‘lost chapter’ of Tractate 4, omitted in Dziewicki’s 
edition because the Cambridge copy did not contain it. Wyclif’s 
authorship of the whole treatise appears to be unquestionable, and its 
date may be about 1365. The subject and contents of the work are 
indicated, so far as possible, in the abstract prepared by Dr Thomson. 
To know anything is to know that it exists, and thus any knower must 
pass to the apprehension of Being. Only that which is can be known 
(even the dog knows that his master is), and the consequent investiga- 
tion of the nature of Being involves Wyclif in the controversy about 
universals and particulars and moves him to defend his own kind of 
realism against the doctores signorum. In the second book he passes to 
the conception of God as the Supreme Being and uncaused Cause of 
all that is, and here he has to guard against any pantheistic confusion 
of God with His creatures. In his brief summary of the argument 
Dr Thomson has done his best with a difficult task, for, indeed, it is no 
easy matter to make Wyclif intelligible. As a metaphysician he has 
no gift of exposition ; the whole argument is abstruse and obscure to 
the last degree ; nor is it clear that any one will now be made wiser or 
better by unravelling its tortuous threads. In his Introduction Dr 
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Thomson makes the rather curious statement that ‘Wyclif used 
Aristotle, Boethius, and Porphyry in the current translation of Aver- 
roes’. Without further explanation the phrase ‘ translation of Averroes’ 
is, surely, obscure. 

After Wyclif, the discourse of Thomas Sutton on the distinction 
between essentia and esse is lucidity itself. Sutton was an English 
Dominican, born about 1260 and first heard of, as a student at Oxford, 
about 1285. The MS at Merton College is considered by Father 
Pelster to be the best, but others are mentioned in the Introduction. 
Sutton was an ardent Thomist, eager to contest the opinions of Henry 
of Ghent, Duns Scotus, Robert Cowton, and others like to them. He 
was influenced by Aegidius Romanus, and the actual controversy dis- 
cussed in the texts now published became more acute in the generation 
after St Thomas. As Father Pelster points out, St Thomas himself 
did not propound the question in exactly the form debated by Sutton, 
so that his own opinion is open to dispute. But since Siger of Brabant, 
and others who denied the real distinction between esse and essentia, 
relied upon arguments drawn from Averroes, it was natura! for a 
Thomist to take the other side. 

In the same series of Opuscula et Textus (Series Scholastica) illus- 
trating the life and doctrine of the Church, Dr Feckes edits a selection 
from Gabriel Biel, who lived from about 1415 to 1495 and ended his 
career as a professor at Tiibingen. The text now published is from the 
Collectorium and forms part of a commentary on the Lider Sententiarum. 
Little or no originality is claimed for it, but it happens to be a useful 
exposition of certain nominalist views, especially those of Occam. Biel, 
in fact, declares his object to be merely an abbreviation of the dogmata 
et scripta venerabilis inceptoris Guilelmi Occam. \n the passages selected 
by Dr Feckes the doctrines of acceptatio and non-imputatio are set 
forth. 

In his dissertation on St Thomas and Suarez Dr Breuer disclaims all 
pretence of adducing new arguments for the existence of God. 
Satisfied, perhaps too easily, that everything of real importance on that 
subject was said long ago, he merely expounds the views of two 
illustrious doctors, who agreed in their general conception of the Divine 
Nature, as well as in their respect for Aristotle and in some other 
principles. Dr Breuer’s method is to state in turn the five arguments 
of St Thomas, and then to compare the teaching of Suarez upon the 
same points, with the general corollary that where Suarez differed from 
his predecessor he was wrong. The divergence is widest, perhaps, in 
respect of the argument from the contingent to the necessary, but this 
and other differences Dr Breuer traces to a more fundamental division 
of metaphysical doctrine. Here we return to the distinction of esse and 
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essentia, which Suarez declares to be vital, and which, according to 
Dr Breuer, he misconceives. It is interesting, at least, to note that 
Suarez’s account of the union of esse and essentia in the concrete 
individual enables him to put aside the choice between form and 
matter as principium individuationis, and to maintain that the substantia 
singularis needs nothing praeter suam entitatem, vel praeter principia 
intrinseca quibus eius entitas consistit. 

Rather easier reading for the general student of the Middle Ages is 
provided by Dr Walz’s discussion of Roger Bacon’s position. By care- 
fully selected extracts it is possible to represent Bacon as a rebel, an 
empiricist, a rationalist, and an intellectual martyr. Those partial 
estimates, however, have been corrected by a fuller criticism, and it is 
even possible to swing to the opposite extreme. Bacon’s claim to be 
a pioneer in certain conceptions of method Dr Walz does not contest, 
but he has no difficulty in proving that, far from favouring the thinly 
veiled rationalism of the Averroists, Bacon was out of sympathy with 
the Thomist attempt to delineate he provinces of reason and faith. 
Una Sapientia Christiana was his motto, applied to nature and grace, 
faith and reason, spiritual and temporal power, in such a way as to 
exclude any recognition of either a secular knowledge unvexed by 
theology or a society not immediately subject to papal jurisdiction. It 
is difficult, certainly, to harmonize all Bacon’ _-erances on intellectual 
questions, and perhaps impossible to say ar he adapted his state- 
ments to his intense desire to avoid disloy ity to the Pope. But it does 
not follow that what appear to us to be inconsistencies wore the same 
appearance in the thirteenth century, and on the whole Dr Walz’s 
presentation of a conservative and orthodox Bacon is more plausible 
than the conversion of him into a dangerous modernist, who had the 
misfortune to be born three or four centuries too soon. 


W. H. V. REaDeE. 


Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine, by the Rev. A. J. 
MaAcDONALD, D.D. (Longmans, 1930.) 


THE Berengarian controversy plays an important part in the history 
of Eucharistic doctrine, and forms indeed a turning-point of that history 
in Western Christendom. Hitherto the only complete account of 
Berengar’s life and teaching has beé.. hat of Schnitzer, Berengar v. 
Tours, sein Leben und seine Lehre (1890). Dr Macdonald, who had 
already touched upon the subject in his study of the life of Lanfranc 
(1926), has now supplied English readers with a full presentation of the 
history, and in view of the newly-awakened interest in sacramental 
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theory and doctrine his work deserves careful attention. He shews a 
wide knowledge of the relevant documents and of the authorities, both 
English and foreign, who have dealt with the subject, and he has 
provided a very full bibliography. 

His book falls into two parts. The first is historical and provides full 
data for the early life of Berengar and his connexion with the schools 
of Chartres and Tours. The author has made use of the additional 
evidence supplied by French cartularies which were not available to 
Schnitzer. The relations of Berengar with Lanfranc and Hildebrand, 
the political factors which entered into the controversy, and the causes 
and effects of Berengar’s failure, are judiciously handled, and the por- 
traiture of Berengar and the estimate of his character present him in 
a fresh and interesting light. The whole of this historical section is very 
well done. 

The second part of the book deals with the doctrinal issues. It 
contains two valuable chapters on ‘ Berengar and the stream of tradi- 
tion’ and ‘The sources of Berengar’ s teaching ’, a full analysis of his 
work de sacra Caena, and a very full review of the subsequent course of 
the controversy as exhibited in the writings of the more important con- 
tributors on both sides, concluding with the Council of the Lateran © 
in 1215. 

The crux of the whole. > ie is to be found in the discussion of the 
two types of Eucharistic vepching, the ‘dynamic-symbolist’ view, of 
which St Augustine is the most prominent representative, and the 
‘metabolist’ or ‘conversion’ theory which finds expression in the 
West in St Ambrose. It was the existence of these two types of 
teaching which formed the battleground of controversy in the time of 
Berengar, and both have antecedents still earlier in the patristic period 
in East and West, though these earlier developements are only cursorily 
glanced at by Dr Macdonald, who, however, promises a further treat- 
ment of Greek symbolism in a chapter of a forthcoming volume entitled 
The Evangelical Doctrine of Holy Communion. It is the prevalence of 
this Augustinian tradition all through the earlier Middle Ages until the 
defeat of Berengar which is for Dr Macdonald the centre of interest. 
On the much discussed question of Berengar’s own teaching a good 
case is made out fer the view that Berengar did not teach a doctrine of 
the ‘ real presence ’ , in the sense of an actual presence in the sacra- 
mental species, but only that, the consecrated elements possess an 
acquired ‘dignity ’ following upon consecration, ‘which gives to the 
bread and wine the efficacy and value of the body and blood, for the fulfil- 
ment of the redemptive purpose’ (p. 361). ‘It embraced much more 
than the bare symbolism or memorialism of Reformation times’ (p. 324). 
He finds its nearest parallel in the Receptionism of Calvin. 
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In a final chapter Dr Macdonald traces the influence of the Augus- 
tinian tradition, as represented in Ratramn, Aelfric, and Berengar, on 
Wyclif and the English Divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Though the author’s treatment is objective in character, and written 
in a non-controversial spirit, he does not shrink from pointing the moral 
of his historical survey. ‘The Evangelical interpretation of Eucharistic 
doctrine put forth by the Reformed Churches does not merely issue 
from Reformation times ... but has a long and honourable history 
from the Apostles to Berengar.’ ‘We find it flourishing in the very 
centuries when Catholicism was in the making’ (Preface, p. ix). 

* The Eucharistic theory of Berengar—to which in later centuries the 
Reformed Churches returned, whether they knew it or not ... freed 
from some of its crudities, might have been adopted at the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215). In this case Protestantism ... would have 
been checked by a process of absorption, not of inhibition, and an 
Evangelical-Catholicism arrayed in the beauty of some of Rome’s finer 
garments, without the dour cerements which were wrapped around the 
Evangelical tradition by the zealots of Geneva, might have supplied 
vital religion to a united European church’ (p. 225). 

‘ To-day there are not wanting signs that his [i.e. Berengar’s] theory 
of dynamic-symbolism, expressed not in the terms of virtue and effective- 
ness, but of value, will come again into its own’ (p. 414), and in a 
footnote reference is made to recent discussions by the present Arch- 
bishop of York, the Master of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and Canon 
Oliver Quick. 

In so wide a survey it would be exacting to demand of Dr Macdonald 
more than he has given us. His treatment of his sources is on the 
whole adequate and sound, though he is sometimes on less sure ground 
in his incidental references to Greek patristic writers and to liturgical 
documents, where his knowledge at times seems wanting in exactness. 
But his work as a whole may be thoroughly commended to the study of 
those who wish to form a right judgement on the history of Eucharistic 
beliefs. 

J. H. SRAWLEY. 


Die Anfinge von Luthers Christologie nach der ersten Psalmenvorlesung, 
by Ericu Vocetsanc. (De Gruyter, Berlin and Leipzig, 1929.) 


Tuis book is a Lutheran appreciation of Luther. It springs from 
a critical and even academic study of Luther’s Psa/menvorlesungen. 
But the author found in these early lectures of the Reformer such 
evidence of the formative principles of his later work that they afford 
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a profitable approach to the understanding of Luther’s thought as 
a whole. Consequently the theme of the book is rather Luther than 
his lectures on the Psalms. 

The Psa/menvorlesungen, says Herr Vogelsang, shew, in the first place, 
hearty repudiation of certain characteristic elements in scholasticism. 
They shew us Luther as at once an exegete and the subject of personal 
religious experience. Yet so emphatically is he the first of these that 
he turns, as of necessity, to scripture to elucidate experience. Hence it 
was in using Rom. i 17 to interpret 7m justicia tua libera me in Ps. xxx 2 
that he found ‘the gates of Paradise thrown open to him’. But the 
preparation for the discovery took place in his personal experience. 
Despair of conscience, growing with an increasingly spiritual under- 
standing of the Christian ethic, made the dread of Christ as Judge 
intolerable. Scholastic theology, monastic asceticism, and the whole 
system of Catholic piety were of no avail. They seemed to rest on 
a desperate misconception of facts. At this point a problem of exegesis 
brought forward the suggestion that justicia Dei might mean, not justice 
in God operating against sinful man, but God operating righteousness in 
sinful man. That is, it might mean the New Man in us, as God’s work. 

So Luther came to see the Incarnation eternally reproduced in 
human lives by faith, and faith as an act of God, like the Incarnation. 
By faith, a man beholds the secret good purpose of God behind His 
wrath. But an indispensable note of faith is apprehension of God’s 
wrath (opus alienum Dei) side by side with that of His saving goodness 
(opus proprium). Both are seen in the Cross, and both must meet in 
Christian experience. 

Herr Vogelsang proceeds to shew that this discovery affected Luther’s 
Christology, not so much by causing any breach with traditional 
orthodoxy, as by introducing a new emphasis. The Cross becomes the 
centre of everything, and Christ reborn in us is the whole of salvation. 
No room is left for ‘thingish’ grace, and the sacramental system is 
revolutionized. 

Luther’s advantage over the scholastics, Herr Vogelsang contends, 
lies in his purely Christian, and so unified, conception of God. But 
he has to postulate two levels of divine activity, namely wrath and love. 
Only where faith is do men come wholly within the field of the latter. 
But of the mystery of God’s choice among men Luther has nothing to 
say. The practical preoccupation of Christian men is to maintain the 
successio fidelium (the only historical continuity that seemed to Luthe 
to matter). 

Comparing Luther’s eschatology with that of Augustine, Herr Vogel- 
sang says that the latter regarded redemption as a means to a conceived 
end, while the former saw it as something that had the secret of its end 
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hidden within itself. In such ways he brings out the liveliness and 
strength of Luther’s thinking. Perhaps he would say that it is no part 
of his task to criticize Luther’s negations. But, however we may 
sympathize with Luther’s dislike of the temper of scholastic theology, 
the spirit of scientific enquiry, exemplified by it, has its rightful place 
even in religious thought. Again, the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
from which Luther dissented, rested not so much upon any doctrine 
of merit as upon an intimate and practical knowledge of religious 
psychology. And there can be no religious psychology that does not, 
on its own plane, treat man as a moral agent over against God. So, 
while Luther’s downright teaching was a splendid corrective, it could 
not adequately replace Catholic tradition. 

It is surprising to find, in Herr Vogelsang’s sketch, no reference to 
the conception of a personal devil. Such a conception was certainly 
part of Luther’s world of ideas, and without it his opus alienum Dei 
seems to be left somewhat in the air. 

Of the importance of this book as a study of the Psalmenvorlesungen 
specialists must judge. For the general reader it is a delightful apprecia- 
tion of the faith of Martin Luther. 


Die Grundgedanken des heiligen Augustinus tiber Seele und Gott, by 
Dr MartTIN GRABMANN. (Bachem, Cologne, 1929.) 


A series with the title Ristzeug der Gegenwart was published in 
Germany during the war. Dr Grabmann contributed the fifth volume, 
of which he has now published a second revised edition in view of the 
fifteenth centenary of the great African doctor. 

The author contends that Augustine’s doctrine of the substantiality 
of the soul and of God, with truth as a continuum between them, is as 
valid to-day as ever. Augustine started from the concept of truth. 
The ‘given-ness’ of truth affords us a bridge by which to advance to 
the apprehension of ultimate reality. But before we can have any 
commerce with truth at all, we must abstract ourselves from the stream 
of activity and sensation. ‘ Innerlichkeit’ is a first requisite for deeper 
knowledge. 

Now it is just this quality which Dr Grabmann finds so lacking 
among modern thinkers. The lack of it is responsible for the exaggerated 
scepticism of the Relativists, so sharply in contrast with Augustine’s 
firm grasp on reality. There is a point of contact between Augustine 
and the ‘ modern’ philosophers, in empirical psychology. But when the 
moderns incline towards ‘psychology without soul’, and ‘industrial- 
ization of spiritual values’, they are, in Dr Grabmann’s opinion, 
exhibiting the provincialism of the age. 
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So he will have us turn back to Augustine. He traces the Augustinian 
proofs of the substantiality, the spirituality, and the immortality of the 
soul, with abundant illustration of the way in which later thinkers, from 
Thomas Aquinas down, have appreciated their value. 

Again, Augustine, having worked back from the nature of truth to 
the character of the truth-apprehending soul, found the relations of 
truth and the soul not fully self-explanatory. We form judgements 
of value, based upon norms that are not of our own creation, nor 
implicit in the nature of truth in itself. And as the givenness of truth 
points to the substantiality of the apprehending soul, so the givenness 
of value points to the substantiality of God beyond the apprehended 
truth. God is ‘ Urwirklichkeit, Urwahrheit and Urwert’. 

Having thus shewn that man knows God, Augustine concludes that 
God is the end of the unexplained seeking and yearning of the soul. 
Dr Grabmann possesses a profound knowledge of the writings of 
Augustine, and has given us an impressive little book. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church, by STEPHEN ZANKOV. Translated from 
the German and edited by D. A. Lowrig. (Student Christian 
Movement, 1929.) 

THE author, who is Professor of Ecclesiastical Law at Sofia, and 
holds an official position in connexion with the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Bulgarian Church, gave six addresses to the Theological 
Department of Berlin University in the summer semester of 1927. From 
these the present work developed, and it is in some measure the apology 
of Orthodoxy, of which it gives a very dignified and winning picture. 
The author may be forgiven if he has idealized it a little, for before 
useful criticism of actual situations must go the appreciation of the ideals 
which they represent. 

Four things stand out as of major interest, especially for Anglicans 
at this time. 

First is the contrast of temper between Orthodoxy and Romanism. 
Professor Zankov is sure that the elaborate propaganda of Rome among 
the Orthodox peoples can have no final success, for there is that in the 
heart of Orthodoxy with which Papal claims and Roman methods are 
incompatible. ‘The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor’ in Dostoyévsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov gives classical expression to this. 

Secondly, all Western Christianity appears somewhat tarred with the 
same brush. We all shew the same spirit of mastery, the same hunger 
for results, the same passion for ‘ getting on top’ in every situation with 
which the Church is faced. And Orthodoxy, on the other hand, has 
learned in a hard school how to lose all along the line, and yet not lose 
her own soul. 
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A third point is the key-position which the liturgy holds, in Orthodox 
religion. Its mystic sense of union with God ‘arises from the deep and 
continuous effect of the Orthodox cult’. 

A fourth consideration, of very great importance at the present time, 
is the freedom of Orthodoxy to reconsider on principle every situation 
that has arisen since the last ecumenical council of the undivided 
Church. Her doctrine of the Church is pneumatic, in the sense that 
she looks to the creative activity of the Holy Spirit as to the Soul of 
the Church. She therefore ‘tries the spirits’ of the Christian communi- 
ties, while being prepared for liberality as regards form. And if we ask 
what defines the union of autocephalous Orthodox churches among 
themselves, the answer is indicated in limits of general doctrine, legal 
order, and cult forms which all observe. We are led to suppose, there- 
fore, that the Orthodox churches may progressively extend their com- 
munion by trial on this basis. But Professor Zankov’s kindly and 
courteous phrases cannot hide the fact that Orthodoxy finds a great 
deal that is unpalatable in actual Western Christianity. Its earthliness 
and Pharasaic moralism offend. And it is well that we on our side 
should realize this. 

On one detailed point, Professor Zankov is disappointingly elusive. 
At the foot of p. 46 he declares that the rejection of the ‘ Filioque’ is an 
element in the specifically Orthodox conception of the Holy Spirit, and 
denies that the conflict about it is mere logomachy. But with this he 
stops, and the present reviewer cannot gather any least hint of the 
meaning which he sees in the rejection of the ‘ Filioque’. 

The translator has done his part so well that the reader forgets him. 
And the Student Christian Movement has given us a very opportune 
publication. 

W. TELFER. 


The English-German Nation in the University of Paris during the 
Middle Ages, by GRay Cowan Boyce, Ph.D. (The Saint Catherine 
Press, Ltd., Bruges, 1927. 232 pages.) 


Dr Boyce has made in a short book a valuable addition to the 
English literature concerning the greatest of medieval universities. The 
University of Paris, as every one knows, was divided for certain purposes 
into four ‘ nations ’, but no one knows precisely how or why the division 
was made. Dr Boyce confesses that he has not unravelled the mystery. 
He has, however, taken up the story when the nations emerge in the 
light of the thirteenth century, and has exhibited them in a most 
attractive book as the corporations through which the work of the 
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faculty of arts was done. As the intermediary between the individual 
student and the University the nation reminds us in some important 
ways of the eighteenth-century college in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the general value of Dr Boyce’s book is to give a picture of the day-to- 
day problems and activities of academic society in the Middle Ages. 
The picture is made rather from the point of view of the regent masters 
than from that of the undergraduates. 

The English nation (which in the course of the fifteenth century, with 
the decline in the number of students from England, came to be known 
as the German nation) included masters from north and east Europe as 
well as from the British Isles. The printed and manuscript records give 
a fuller account of this nation than is at present available for the nations 
of the French, the Picards, and the Normans. In particular the note- 
books of the proctors contain invaluable records of business done and 
considered from 1333 to 1494, though, like all records made for practical 
purposes by men who carried the general setting of the business in mind, 
the Liber procuratorum nationis Anglicanae is irritating for what it omits. 
Causa hic non scribitur, ne frustra membranas occupet: of such notes the 
proctors are too fond. 

Dr Boyce describes in turn the officers of the nation: the proctor, 
elected monthly as the general representative of the corporation ; the 
receptor, elected for longer periods as treasurer ; the beadles, who were 
the permanent ‘non-commissioned officers’; and the umnfii, special 
representatives appointed for special purposes. Next follow discussions 
of the fees and examinations for an arts degree, the buildings used by 
the nation, the festivities, the collection and disposal of ‘ national’ funds. 
Many parallels with modern university problems and small-talk appear : 
trouble about repairs of buildings, disputes about the allotment of 
lecture rooms, competition between the official and the colloquial names 
for buildings, the use of hospitality in settling long-drawn controversies 
Dr Boyce has done much to elucidate the process of obtaining a degree, 
but his account still leaves some obscurity. Like all accounts of this 
matter, it needs more articulation. It is pleasant to find that, though 
some amplification and correction of Dr Rashdall’s work was inevitable, 
it is in the main corroborated. 

The printing of the book is very unworthy of its contents. It was 
produced in Belgium, and this may explain certain odd lapses from 
English idiom ; but nothing can excuse the elementary blunders with 
which the Latin, especially in the footnotes, is crammed. These mis- 
prints are far too numerous to set out ; even in the text, where slips are 
naturally rarer, some thirteen were noted. There are three beautiful 
plates, an interesting appendix of documents, a useful bibliography, and 
an index. 
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English Preachers and Preaching: 1640-1670. A Secular Study, by 
Caro.ine Frances Ricwarpson. (London, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1928. xii+359 pages.) 


THERE has grown up lately a miscellaneous literature which claims 
to treat of what (in a rather cant phrase) is called the ‘human interest’ 
in religious institutions: to this literature Miss Richardson has made a 
useful addition. It would be difficult to choose a generation of eccle- 
siastics more picturesque in their language or more noteworthy for their 
influence on public life than those who appear in these pages. 

Miss Richardson describes with sympathy and impartiality the training 
of the seventeenth-century preacher, the preparation of sermons, the 
ordinary and the special occasions for preaching, the attitude of the 
clergy and of the laity towards preaching. Later chapters discuss 
the secular interests of the clergy and their standing in society. The 
picture shews an infinitely various class of men; but it leaves little 
justification for the familiar impression, due perhaps to unwarranted 
generalization from a few characters of Sir Walter Scott’s creation, that 
the clergy of the seventeenth century were divided into two sharply 
differentiated groups as unlike in their tastes and manner of life as in 
their theology and opinions about church government. It is often hard 
to guess, as Miss Richardson portrays a divine, whether he is Arminian 
or Calvinist, Episcopalian or Presbyterian, Conformist or Dissenter. 

The book is a mine of delightful stories, quips, and quaint expressions, 
for it abounds in direct quotations from a generation which could not 
put pen to paper without hitting off some luscious phrase. The defect 
of the book is a certain scrappiness. Especially in the sections dis- 
cussing the interests of the clergy—antiquities, languages, mathematics, 
chemistry, music, and the like—the unbroken recital of names with 
a pithy sentence appended to each suggests a dictionary or a com- 
memoration service. Miss Richardson has given us material for a book 
rather than the book itself. She is not very successful in fusing the 
results of her research. Her work lacks a theme to hold it together. 
Is it indeed possible to discuss preachers and preaching quite satis- 
factorily, however keen the love of ‘human interest’ may be, unless the 
content of the preaching receives some recognition? Misprints occur 
on pages 104, 108, and 161 2. 

B. L. MANNING. 


La Réforme en Angleterre, by G. Constant. (Perrin & Co., Paris, 1930.) 


THis is an arresting study of the reform movement in England during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth which is worthy of careful attention. 
It does not in fact add a great deal to our knowledge of the period, but 
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it presents an impression of it in a very vivid and attractive way. The 
notes—collected at the end and covering more pages than the actual 
text—are a valuable colleciion of references and concise information, 
and there is a useful bibliography of all the standard works on the sub- 
ject. It is thus, for those who seek to go more deeply into various 
aspects of the period than M. Constant does, a very useful guide. But 
the text itself, besides accurate scholarship, has great charm. A multi- 
tude of quotations from contemporary documents is neatly handled, 
and the impressions of individual leaders are lifelike. 

Probably the main general theses of the writer would be widely 
accepted. The disquiet in England and dissatisfaction with the papal 
exactions, the anxiety of Henry for an heir, the readiness of many to 
acquire fortunes at the expense of the monasteries ; these and similar 
points are dealt with clearly and fairly. The writer obviously has great 
sympathy with More and Fisher, of whom there are spirited accounts. 
But the treatment of Cranmer is a little unfair. In all probability 
(however strange it may seem) he did honestly believe in the royal 
supremacy, and his submission to Henry was not due to mere servility. In 
fact, not infrequently he argued against Henry—but when Henry’s views 
were finally made known he honestly accepted them. It was this very 
belief which, under Mary, was to him a cause of real disquiet: for 
when the Queen had made her submission to Rome what was he to do? 
Cranmer, in fact, was a much more honest man than one would gather 
from M. Constant, and, on the other hand, a much less favourable 
view than he takes is possible of those he calls Henricians—Gardiner 
and Bonner—who accepted the royal supremacy and the divorce of 
Catherine while Henry was alive, but very qually adopted other views 
when Mary came to the throne. 

There are, too, several small points about which M. Constant’s views 
are disputable. It is not clear why Latimer resigned his see—it may 
be that it was a protest against the Six Articles. Certainly there is no 
proof that he was ‘forced’ to do so, as M. Constant says. Nor are the 
Ten Articles of 1536 so ‘catholic’ in their teaching about the Eucharist 
as he maintains. What is most noteworthy is the way in which they 
speak of the mass almost exclusively as a communion service: they do 
not urge the celebration of masses for the repose of the dead (as 
M. Constant says), but only recognize that the dead may be prayed for 
at masses—surely a different thing. It is surprising, too, to find Tyn- 
dale’s translation of peravoeivy as ‘to repent’ rather than ‘to do penance’ 
still described as an error; and to see Dr Headlam’s recognition of 
the superiority, in some points, of the Roman over the Anglican system 
referred to in a way which seems to suggest an inclination towards 
Rome in the Bishop of Gloucester! These are, no doubt, small points : 
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but they are quoted to shew that the book needs to be read with 
caution. But it is, none the less, well worth reading and presents in 
a most agreeable way the results of a very careful study of the period. 


V. J. Brook. 


Episcopacy Ancient and Modern, edited by C. Jenkins and K. D. 
Mackenzig. (S.P.C.K., London, 1930.) 


THIs is a very interesting and valuable collection of studies by 
nineteen writers, all specially competent in their respective subjects, 
concerning the developement, the present working, and the prospects of 
episcopacy. Its publication was well timed in view of the approaching 
Lambeth Conference, but naw that the Conference is past the value 
remains and the interest is even heightened, for we may compare its 
actual result with the many possibilities that the writers offer. The 
book begins with a very detached and dispassionate introduction by an 
unnamed writer, who introduces his company not without touches of 
humour and criticism, but with an obvious sense of the importance 
of the topic. He is followed by Dr Lowther Clarke in an essay which 
is far the longest in the volume. It is a study as independent as if it 
were by Dr Streeter. The author pursues his investigation without 
any theses that he assumes as proved. He arrives at very sound and 
reasonable results, though his stress on the coexistence of a priestly 
and prophetic ministry might raise demur from the large number who 
would claim the double office. He is followed by the Bishop of Moray, 
who writes with immense learning on ‘the Position of Clergy and Laity 
in the Early Church in. relation to the Episcopate’. The collection of 
precedents is admirable ; yet it would have been worth while to point 
out, in regard to the teaching office of the presbyterate, that there is 
evidence of its being confined to an inner circle of presbyteri doctores. 
And perhaps, as we are not convinced by Prynne’s collection of prece- 
dents from Lancastrian Parliaments, so we may sometimes have doubts 
as to our duty of obedience to antique ecclesiastical precedents. 
Dr Jenkins comes next with an essay on the medieval bishop. which 
commences with a long extract from Possidius. Was St Augustine a 
medieval bishop? He was, at any rate, a pattern, even if one not 
always followed, and Possidius’s picture makes an excellent text. It 
might have been well, in view of the shortcomings of many bishops, 
to lay stress on the universal inefficiency of government. Professor 
Hamilton Thompson in his Lincoln Visitations has shewn that medieval 
bishops were as helpless in the case of moral offenders as were Eliza- 
bethan in regard to Puritans. 
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Next comes the practical part of the work. A succession of perfectly 
competent writers describe the actual state of the Anglican communion 
in its various branches, the Episcopate as it exists outside our com- 
munion, the continuity of the Ministry as claimed for it under other 
than episcopal conditions, and finally the prospects of reunion. In the 
mass of facts presented some slips were inevitable, and the general 
reader, for whom this book is meant, may occasionally be misled. For 
instance, the Bishop of Guildford says that our diocesan bishops are 
paid ‘either from the ancient endowments of the see or from capital 
sums raised in recent years for the creation of a diocese’. In fact, they 
are rather paid from what had been the excessive revenues of a few sees 
and from the surplus that remained after the cathedral chapters had 
been unduly reduced. A century ago very irreverent things were being 
said about building leases at Paddington, and the constant trans- 
lations which ceased when incomes were approximately equalized were 
natural and pardonable when the sees left had either been inadequately 
endowed by Henry VIII or robbed by Elizabeth. And the Bishop is 
unfortunate in saying that the Act of Henry VILJ for the appointment 
of bishops suffragan was not put into action till 1870. Bishop Stubbs 
in his Registrum sacrum records sixteen consecrations to the office 
between 1536 and 1592, when the series ended. This does not lessen 
the credit of those who revived it sixty years ago. On the interesting 
subject of episcopal appointments the Bishop of Guildford indulges in 
a little flourish about ‘our growing sense of the divine commission of 
the Church’. Has not each ecclesiastical generation indulged in that 
flattering estimate of itself as compared with its predecessor? It might 
have been well to discuss the intrusion of party journalism that would 
be inevitable in our present disordered condition in Church as in State if 
any method of election, however indirect, were substituted for the present 
nomination ; Maurice and Kingsley, to name no others, have taught us 
how to judge a tribe that has certainly not improved since their day. But 
the Bishop wisely sets before us the instances of Temple and others who 
would never have been consecrated had the voice of the ‘ good church- 
manship’ of the moment prevailed. More might have been said of the 
powers of archdeacons, which are substantial if only they were exercised, 
and of those of rural.deans. The fact that though a bishop may not 
alter the limits of a deanery he need not unless he likes, appoint a dean 
to rule over it, deserved comment. The Bishop deals wisely with episcopal 
patronage ; there have been bishops of mark, such as Stubbs and Legge, 
who asserted strongly the value of an independent patronage, and not 
least that of colleges, as bringing new blood into dioceses where the 
bishop was limited in his choice by local claims. The Bishop of 
Guildford writes clearly and wisely on such large subjects as diocesan 
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synods and their possibilities, though he is unduly hopeful in thinking 
that nearly all offenders against Church order would be abashed and 
obedient if the censure of a synod were combined with that of the 
bishop. We may suspect that the journalists would treat the recalcitrant 
as heroes and that a false self-respect would harden them into impeni- 
tence. The Bishop ventures on the assertion that ‘a bishop as a rule 
does not sit in his court’. He is silent as to the judgement of some 
grave authorities that he can no more sit there than the King in his 
Court of Chancery. But the whole chapter is of extreme value, and 
none of its readers will fail to find new facts or new points of view. 

The same must be said about the chapters, almost all by bishops, on 
the various self-governing provinces of our Church. Each region has 
had to face problems of its own, and there is a good deal of diversity 
in the solutions. None of the writers has had sufficient space to do 
justice to himself and his topic, and therefore our gratitude has to take 
the form of wishing that we could ask questions. No doubt we are 
shewn the system, or systems, at the best, for the writers are full of 
loyalty and enthusiasm, They tend, perhaps, to assume that the modes 
of thought that are now in vogue are destined to perpetuity, and that 
progress is to be by advance on the present lines. Yet the history of our 
Church shews that the pendulum swings, and that it is unwise to reckon 
upon the finality of a phase. Their general tone resembles that of the 
very edifying book Essays Catholic and Missionary, issued by the same 
publishers in 1928. 

The Bishop of Bangor writes with wide learning on the Church of 
Rome, laying due stress on its autocracy, though naturally unable to 
tell us to what influences the autocrat may yield. Mr Purcell, in some 
chapters of his Life of Cardinal Manning, has revealed some secrets. 
And if a Roman bishop is master of a clergy, each of whom is amovi- 
bilis ad nutum, he may have occasion to repine that: his own position is 
not more stable. He must resign, the Bishop of Bangor tells us, if 
disapproval from Rome is expressed. It would have been highly 
interesting, if it were possible, to learn how this supersession is carried 
out. The Old Catholic Churches are described with a rare stock 
of information. The Czechish Church, for which a million souls 
are claimed, is rightly omitted; not having acquired the historical 
episcopate it is out of communion with the Old: Catholics, whose 
Bohemian branch belongs to the German minority in the country. 
It might have been well, in view of certain Old Catholic proceedings, 
to attempt an answer to the problem as to whether consecration 
alone makes a bishop. Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury held that 
consecration to no definite sphere of office, conferred by a bishop who 
represented no’ one but himself, was null and void. But I have been 
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too long already. Among the papers not mentioned hitherto, none is 
more impressive than that in which Dr Darwell Stone explains the 
repugnance with which those who think with him regard what seems to 
them erroneous in those schemes of reunion which are in vogue to-day. 


E. W. WarTSOoN. 


Christians in China before the year 1500, by A. C. Moute. (S.P.C.K., 
1930.) 

‘CHRISTIANS IN CHINA’ is an account and a discussion by Mr A. C. 
Moule of everything he can find about this obscure but most fascinating 
department of Church History. The first thing that will strike the 
reader is the extreme variety of the sources used : it is a great achieve- 
ment that Mr Moule has been able to bring them all together. Perhaps 
the next feeling may be a realization of the curious difficulty of putting 
foreign names, foreign ideas, and foreign literature into Chinese. Not 
that all Mr Moule’s documents are Chinese: far from it! Much is 
Syriac, some is Portuguese, some things come from Luke Wadding, 
some from the Bibliotheca Orientalis, and there is a good deal about 
Cambalu and Marco Polo. 

A full translation of the famous Christian stele of Signan Fu (spelt 
here Hsi-an) is given on pp. 34-52, including the Syriac signatures and 
marginalia. The name of the chief Nestorian missionary, written 
A-lo-pén in Chinese, is not discussed by Mr Moule, but later Chinese 
documents quoted by him on pp. 65 and 73 seem to shew that this 
transliteration was the only one known, and therefore they give no 
support to the ingenious suggestion that he was really Raddan ‘our 
teacher ’. ; 

Besides the Nestorian Monument, Mr Moule gives a translation of 
the Christian roll found by Pelliot in r908 at Tun-huang (E. of Lop 
Nor). This contains a Chinese paraphrase of the Gloria in excelsis, 
evidently taken from the Nestorian form of that Hymn (see the text of 
it in Moule, p. 57, note); and a list of Christian Saints and holy books 
(pp. 53-57). The notes to the names exemplify the difficulties of 
Chinese transliteration, referred to above. After this a provisional 
English rendering of another book—nothing less than a Chinese ‘ Life 
of Christ’—is given (pp. 59-64). The text is difficult: Professor 
Haneda of Pekin, who published it there about ten years ago (see 
Moule, p. 58, note), guessed that it was the work of a foreigner who 
had not progressed very far in Chinese. But such as it is, it illustrates 
very well the difficulty that the foreign missionary must have when he 
comes to try to explain the documents of his religion. 
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It is not only mere outlandish transliterations that are in question, 
such as Wu-li-shih-lien for Jerusalem (or rather, the Syriac form 
Urishlem)*: a difficulty meets one at the Cross itself. The number ro, 
in Chinese shih, is written ¥, so that shih-tsii (i.e. ‘ 1o-word’) is used 
for the Christian Cross. Mr Moule has pointed out to me, since the 
publication of his book, that the Buddhist ‘ Monastery of the Cross’, 
mentioned on p. 86, may equally well be called the ‘ Zen- Words 
Monastery’, a title which would refer to the ten words spoken by a 
spirit to the Buddhist monk Ching-shan (see p. 89). 

It is easier to write a notice than to make translations of Christian 
documents into Chinese, but there is so much in Mr Moule’s book that 
I must plead with Ching-ching, the Persian monk in the eighth century, 
who declares that ‘though he professes to have made a translation he 
has not caught half the gems’ (p. 60). 

On p. rrr it may be pointed out that the Sunday of aynau asya, when 
Rabban Sauma was allowed by the Pope in the year a.p. 1288 to cele- 
brate Mass at Rome according to the Nestorian Rite, is the sixth Sunday 
in Lent (Brev. Chald. ii, p. 272). 

F, C. Burkitt. 


Dover Priory, by C. R. Haines, D.D. (University Press, Cambridge, 
1930.) 

Great is the relief for the reader when he turns from controversies 
on the merits (or demerits) of Monasticism in the abstract to docu- 
ments which tell in some detail of monastic life as it was. Such 
documents exist in rich variety in the case of Dover Priory, and are 
allowed to tell their own story in Dr C. R. Haines’s Dover Priory. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous fact which emerges from them is that 
a religious house did not necessarily mean a place of cloistered calm. 
Dover Priory, though it was a small foundation of twelve monks and 
a prior, was a centre of public controversy. The monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, claimed it as a mere outpost of their own house, and the 
Archbishop and the Pope and the King were called in by turns to 
settle some stage of the quarrel. The Priory lived in the glare of 
publicity. Most surprising perhaps is the public work which successive 
kings laid upon the Priors. In 1265 the Prior was directed to inspect 
the castle of Dover, and in 1360 and again under Henry V or VI to 
superintend work which was being done there. In 1278 he had to 


1 On p. 115, note, Mr Moule gives reasons for thinking that the Mongol term for 
Christian, spelt yeh-li-k’o-wén in Chinese, sounded like archaon to the Papal 
chancery ! 
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inspect by tasting the wine stored for the use of the garrison. After all 
this we are hardly surprised to read further that in 1476 the Prior (and 
the Master of the Maison Dieu) agreed to ‘ prepare their gunys with 
powder and stones and with other stuff thereto belonging, as they have 
used to do of old tyme past’. Perhaps, too, the French were within 
international rights when in 1295 they landed, entered the Priory, slew 
a monk and some servants of the house, and retired with booty. 

In yet another way the little Priory was oppressed by the great world. 
It was usual for abbeys and priories to have an Aosfitium attached, but 
perhaps nowhere was hospitality more fully used than at Dover. In 
1325 the monks complain that their house is ‘very often so full of 
grandees (magnates), that the monks have for their own use only the 
church and the dormitory’. Moreover the presence of guests brought 
the Priory into debt. In 1363 the monks obtained licence from the 
king to impropriate the church of Buckland profter sterilitatem terrarum 
olim frugiferarum,' and ‘also because so many kings and great men 
who landed at Dover claimed hospitality at their house’. On other 
occasions the Priory was excused from paying the king’s tenth on 
account of debt incurred through entertaining important guests. In 
1483 the monks approached Richard III as his ‘true and humble 
Oratores ’, and secured from him £100 for the repair of their buildings. 

It is probable that the Priory often failed in business-like manage- 
ment, but it is interesting to read Prior Lenham’s accounts for the year 
1530-1531. (In 1535 the house was surrendered to the king.) They 
seem to cover all sources of income and all kinds of outgoings. It may 
be said that the kitchen bills suggest that the monks observed Lent. 
The account for the week ending Feb. 24 includes payment for mutton 
and veal, butter and eggs, and amounts to 11s. 43¢., whereas the week 
ending March 3 records nothing but fish and ‘lekes and yest’, and 
comes to no more than 2s. 3¢. The week ending April 14 includes 
2s. 8d. paid for four capons, while the following week records veal and 
lamb and butter and eggs, and leaps up to a total of gs. 5d. 

These accounts so far as they go give a favourable impression ; but 
why did the monks receive wages (vadia) ranging from £2 a year to the 
sub-prior to £1 each to the novices ? 

But this favourable impression is not sustained by the injunctions 
given to the Priory in 1299 by Archbishop Winchelsey. They suggest 
a serious falling off from monastic ideals. Jn primis, says Winchelsey, 
quod curetis officium divinum, nocturnum pariter et diurnum. He pro- 
ceeds to forbid perjury and to ban excessive eating or drinking whether 
in the monastery or outside. He has to remind the monks that ex /ege 
caritatis compassio debetur infirmis. He warns against gossiping and 

1 A result of the Black Death and consequent scarcity of labour. 
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curiosity: JVon stent (monachi) in curia quasi ad explorandum adven- 
tantes. Not more than four of the monks (out of twelve!) are to be 
away from the monastery at one time. No money is to be accepted by 
a monk: meguis ... pro indumentis vel calciamentis denarios recipiat, 
seu pecuniam tanguam arbitrio suo expendendam, ne ex hoc nota proprie- 
tatis vel alterius insolencie oriatur. Money given to be expended in 
alms is not to be applied to the payment of the monastery’s debts. 
There was to be no lending nor borrowing of money. Women were not 
to be admitted to the oficina of the monastery, and access for them 
even to the church was rigidly limited. Finally there was the injunction, 
nusquam aliguis vestrum diu solus tractet cum muliere. (Notice diu !) 
Evidently there was but little strictness in keeping the Benedictine rule 
in Dover in 1299. Perhaps it could hardly have been otherwise at this 
busy gate of England. Dr Haines has done well in letting us learn so 
much of the life of this interesting Priory. 


W. Emery BARNEs. 


De contemptu mundi: a bitter satirical poem of 3,000 lines upon the 
morals of the twelfth century. by BERNARD OF MorvaL, monk of 
Cluny (fl. 1150), re-edited, with Introduction and copious variants 
from all the known MSS, by H. C. Hoskier. (London, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1929, folio, pp. xxxix + 104.) 


A monkK of Cluny—Bernard Morvalensis according to the older MSS, 
from the Jura not from Morlaix in Brittany—wrote a long poem in the 
twelfth century on heaven. hell, the evil of his times, the day of judge- 
ment, and called earnestly on all men to repent. Mr Hoskier finds 
him a bitter satirist, but he is rather a lover of souls tender and ardent. 
In his torrential metre denunciation flows indeed at length, but he 
dwells more willingly on heaven than on hell, and is most.sincere in 
art when he turns from displaying vice to pleading with the vicious 
He begins : 

Hora novissima tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus 
and concludes : 


Respice respice nos Patre unice virgine nate. 
da mala plangere da bona sumere, da tua, da te. 
aurea tempora primaque robora redde, rogamus. 
nos modo dirige, postmodo collige, ne pereamus. 
The hexameters rime in couplets and each has internal rime. 
Classical quantity is generally observed. Bernard set himself a 
stupendous task and carried it out with surprising vigour. It is one of 
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Mr Hoskier’s little absurdities to say that you might as well call Homer 
wearisome, yet Bernard sweeps along like a swift river with neither 
pools nor cataracts, is easy to read—if also to skip—breathless rather 
than monotonous. Once taken up he is not soon laid down. 

The poem was printed by Ludovicus Lucius at Basel in 1557, edited 
by Flacius Illyricus: again at Bremen in 1597 by Nathan Chytraeus, 
who seems to have been unaware of the earlier edition. MSS prove 
early popularity, but after the sixteenth century it was neglected. Arch- 
bishop Trench put ninety-six lines from Book I into Sacred Latin Poetry 
(1849), printing from Flacius. These begin with Hic breve vivitur, hic 
breve plangitur, well known later from J. M. Neale’s version of the whole 
first book (1851), from which selections have been made for hymn- 
books— Brief life is here our portion’, ‘ For thee, O dear dear country’, 
‘Jerusalem the golden’. Mr Hoskier is inclined to belittle Neale, but 
though his version is free and leaps difficulties, it is poetry and spirited. 
Some of his imaginative words, e.g. ‘ conjubilant ’, are Bernard’s own: 
and he also writes with the spontaneity of an original composer. 
Mr Hoskier has done well to print Neale in full, but he is apt to fall 
short of a scholar’s appreciation of predecessors. Wright’s edition of the 
whole poem in the Rolls Series (1872) deserves better than we might 
suppose from Mr Hoskier’s Introduction ; and ‘although issued only 
fifty years ago, it cannot be found to-day’ is a strange way of saying 
it is out of print. 

But these are just Mr Hoskier’s amiable vagaries, due to the high 
spirits of an editor who is enjoying himself with his author, and whose 
enjoyment is infectious. It will indeed be a poor heart that rejoices 
not in this handsome volume, and not merely for its large page, fine 
type, and the well-executed phototype from a Paris thirteenth-century 
MS. Mr Hoskier has examined all the known MSS (adding as it 
seems by his vigilance one to the number), editions, and versions. For 
Bernard’s cognomen he refers to an article in 7. 7: S. viii 31, somewhat 
cavalierly. He sorts the MSS into four classes, but does not pursue 
the method in forming his text. On the whole he keeps to the older 
MSS, but allows private judgement, sometimes in his elfish fashion 
putting the ‘ hardest reading’ into his text and inviting the reader to 
make the best of it. The result is by no means unsatisfactory, probably 
by virtue of his familiarity with the whole poem. Thus in ii 181 
regnat in aethere, surgit ab ubere Philosophiam he refuses the sug\ g\st of 
many MSS, partly perhaps because of the fugz¢ of some, but perhaps chiefly 
because he remembers the hostility to ethnic philosophy at iii 108 
and will not suffer the Ordo et Corona of the Blessed to nourish that 
philosophy from the luxuriance of heaven: he keeps the puzzling surgit 
and leaves the reader to reflect—/ugit, ? fugat. 

VOL. XXXII. P 
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Note this also: Mr Gaselee in his Anthology of Medieval Latin prints 

i 951: 

" Nunc ubi Regulus? aut ubi Romulus? aut ubi Remus ? 
Stat rosa pristina nomine, nomina nuda tenemus 

with the early editions and three MSS. But Mr Hoskier keeps the 
more genuinely manuscript tradition with Remulus for Regulus. And 
indeed Regulus was no petal of the pristine regal rose, but Remulus 
or Amalius Silvius was, being one of the Alban kings from whom 
Romulus was thought to be descended. The MS which Mr Hoskier 
names H (from the bookseller in whose catalogue he found it) has 
Regulus, and H ‘is said to be of xii c.’; but, Mr Hoskier adds, ‘it 
cannot be quite so early’. And its voma for rosa in the next line 
betrays the commonplace mind of its writer. 

Mr Hoskier supplies a thorough study of the MSS. It might be 
wished that other pages which he has filled to superfluity with illustra- 
tion of Bernard’s aesthetic excellence had been given to matter which 
readers could not so easily discover for themselves; to historical 
evidence of the general and ecclesiastical morality of the times, of 
expectancy of an imminent judgement day ; to patterns and parallels of 
Bernard’s metrical scheme; to the quality of his Latin and its affinity 
with popular speech as in such words as guerra or marc h]ja ; or to the 
influence of the Vulgate upon it as in the peculiarity of mefo in i 339 
non meritis peto, nam meritis meto morte perire: cf. Gal. vi 8 guae enim 
seminaverit homo haec et metet, but Bernard has almost evacuated the 
metaphor. However, we must take Mr Hoskier as we find him, a boon 
companion and a frank free-lance in genuine scholarship. He concludes 
his Introduction :—‘ I hope it may not be considered malicious for me 
to say here in closing that the present folio form of this edition of the 
poem may render it more difficult for pilferers to abstract copies from 
public (or private) libraries to which they may have access.’ Zempora 
pessima! Do such rascals flourish? The difficulty will but increase 
temptation. For the poem on its own great merit tempts to pos- 
session. 

Book I with its golden age, its celestial joy, its terrible contrast of 
judgement, promises happier things than that awful finale in the follow- 
ing books. At first the promise appears to be falsified —-Ganymedes! 
et siguid probrosius / Yeteven this is most innocently handled. Then 
Bernard, who enjoys his classics—‘ Flaccus Horatius et Cato, Persius 
et Juvenalis . . . Clarus origine fortis imagine plenus Achille’—damns the 
heathen orators and poets and invokes Gregory against humane letters. 
Then he turns upon the bishops and princes of the church ; but with 
what gusto he describes the day’s hunting, the supper in the evening, 
dessert and wine and song! Then Rome and the Pope himself are 
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castigated. And there is courage here and sincerity, but the sincerity 
which burns through charity to tender hope: /ugeo, rideo, Diogenes ego 
Democritus sum. ‘On some have mercy, who are in doubt ; and some 
save, snatching them out of the fire ; and on some have mercy with 
fear ; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.’ And he dedicates 
his plaint domino et patri suo Petro, his own abbot, in prose which 
Mr Hoskier thinks inferior to his verse, but it is hearty and to the point. 


A. NAIRNE. 


Georg Wilhelm Hegel: Samtliche Werke, Herausgegeben von GEorG 
Lasson: Bande XII-XIV—Philosophie der Religion. (Verlag 
von Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1930.) 

Hecew’s works were issued by some of his disciples soon after his 
death in 1831, and theirs hitherto has been the accepted text. This has 
now been gone through critically by Lasson; and a typed MS, which 
accompanies these volumes, sets forth the main changes. 

(1) In the works which had already been published by Hegel himself, 
Lasson returns to the originals, ignoring the supposed improvements in 
the style and omitting the additions inserted from other writings of 
Hegel and notes of students. The other writings are now printed in 
their own place by themselves, and the notes are transferred to 
appendices. 

(2) In the lectures, which were originally put together partly from the 
author’s MS and partly from students’ note-books, the present editor 
has gone to work still more radically. The original editors, when they 
did not ignore Hegel’s own MS, took great liberties with it, selected 
from the students’ notes what they preferred, and out of both sought to 
make as flowing and readable a text as possible. Constantly they missed 
the real sequence of Hegel’s thought, and, though missing much from 
the note-books, took from them needless and disturbing repetitions. 
Lasson preserves Hegel’s MS intact, only seeking to fill up the obvious 
lacunae, and distinguishes it from the notes of students both by a 
larger type and quotation marks. The various students’ note-books he 
has carefully compared, and, while seeking to eliminate repetition as 
much as possible, has given all they contain that he judges to be really 
Hegel’s. 

Of these lectures the most important is this work, Zhe Philosophy of 
Religion. 

The first edition was issued by Marheineke. It was selected from 
students’ notes of the lectures, mixed with extracts from other papers of 
Hegel, and brought together in some vague kind of order. A second 
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edition, very much enlarged, was issued by Bruno Bauer. This is the 
edition which was translated into English by Miss Burdon Sanderson 
and E. B. Speirs. That it is a very good translation only makes clearer 
to any one who has tried to read it the justice of Lasson’s estimate of 
Bauer’s work, that the way the new material is inserted and the many 
repetitions only still further obscure the connexion of Hegel’s thought 
and make it impossible to follow. Bauer professes to use a MS which 
Hegel wrote for his first course, and into which he introduced many 
changes and additions when he repeated the lectures. Lasson himself 
makes it plain that the reading of this MS, and especially the interpreta- 
tion of the signs by which re-arrangements are indicated, was no easy 
task. But Bauer apparently merely selected at random, paid no atten- 
tion either to the original or the later order, mistook marks of 
re-arrangement for marks of division, and constantly paraphrased the 
form and even altered the substance. Sometimes this is extremely mis- 
leading, as when he introduces the account of the religious response to 
the cultus, of which Hegel approves, into a polemic against making 
religion feeling, which Hegel most vehemently condemns, and even 
alters Hegel’s word ‘response’ to ‘ feeling’ to make it fit in. 

Bauer’s work, therefore, Lasson uses merely as part of the material 
before him, not to be accepted without careful and critical recon- 
sideration. 

Something like a quarter to a third of the present edition consists of 
Hegel’s own MS notes for his lectures. They are sometimes full, some- 
times mere jottings, with abbreviations, scoring out and writing in, and 
complicated signs for re-arrangement. In the main Lasson thinks he 
has been able to read them in the form and order Hegel finally reached 
and he reproduces the result with no change except some necessary 
filling-in of the jottings, which additions are marked off by square 
brackets. 

Yet this MS in the end became a labyrinth through which Hegel 
himself could not find his way in lecturing ; and Lasson does not profess 
that it can be used as sure guidance to the order. Hence he too is 
forced to insert its sections where he finds them most in place, and even 
in them a good many expansions from the spoken address are inserted. 
As these are clearly marked off by a smaller type from the text, we can 
see that they are frequently asides. And this obviously applies to the 
whole book, the sequence being constantly interrupted by what we might 
call conversational digressions. 

The larger part of the book is still from students’ lecture notes. 
Lasson has weighed carefully the comparative accuracy of reproductions, 
sought to find the best or at least the last order, and, without any real 
omissions, has done his utmost to be rid of repetitions. Hegel delivered 
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the course in 1824, 1827, and 1830. Of the first, three copies of notes 
are available; of the second, two; of the last, none. Though with 
many changes, the same systematic line was always followed: and this 
Lasson has made very much clearer by divisions and headings, which 
are most helpful to the reader. 

Though bound in three volumes, each volume consists of two, each 
with title-page, contents, and index: and apparently each may be 
purchased separately. Vol. I contains Lasson’s Introduction ; Vol. II, 
The Concept of Religion ; Vol III, Nature Religion; Vol. IV, The 
Religion of Spiritual Individuality ; Vol. V, The Absolute Religion ; 
Vol. VI, Lectures on the Proofs of the Existence of God. The last was 
given by Hegel in a separate course of sixteen lectures, and is now 
a separate work. 

The book is still not such that he who runs can read, but a great deal 
has become comparatively simple, and the general drift is no longer 
impossible to follow. Moreover, much of what is simplest is most 
important, shewing Hegel as a religious man, with much profound 
insight into life and history, while the difficult parts have mainly to do 
with the applications of his philosophical triad, which is the least 
valuable, though no doubt for Hegel the supreme business of the whole. 

Lasson’s Introduction, with the index, consists of 150 closely-printed 
pages. The first chapter sets forth the relation of Hegel’s conception of 
religion and of a philosophy of it to the rest of his system. The second 
expounds Hegel’s general conception of what religion is. The third sets 
forth Hegel’s view of the developement of religion, with a very helpful 
account of his whole idea of history and progress, and its relation to his 
idea of the movement of spirit, or in other terms the process of the 
subjective and the Absolute Reason. 

The purpose of the Introduction, its author says, is neither full 
exposition nor criticism, but to put the reader in a position to under- 
stand the relation of this work to Hegel’s whole outlook, and to dispel 
some grave and widely accepted misunderstandings. 

As applied to Hegel himself, it is not difficult to shew that these 
charges are misunderstandings. He speaks very gravely of sin, and he 
sets forth freedom as individual responsibility and possibility of abuse ; 
he speaks with a warmth of personal religion which shews that he does 
not regard it as mere philosophical concept ; he has a largeness of out- 
look which is inconsistent with regarding him as the state philosopher 
of Prussia, and he even affirms that the Universal is found in the indi- 
vidual as it is in no society. But the charges are not made against 
Hegel. They are against the Hegelian categories, the schema into 
which he fits everything, and his view of the relation of the individual 
reason as mere pattern of the Absolute Reason. In this Lasson is not 
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himself overburdened with faith ; and the charges in respect of it are 
not so easy to refute. Has it a real place for the kind of freedom Hegel 
affirms? Is sin what he says it is, if it is a mere process of the Negative? 
Does he not in the end make the Begriff, the concept, the final judge? 
Is it not from philosophy and not from any reformation of religion 
itself that he looks for a recovery from the present decay of religion ? 
Does not he sometimes speak as if the nation, and Prussia in particular, 
and not the individual, were the supreme organ of the Absolute Spirit ? 

A large part of the work consists of extracts from Hegel himself. 
Most foreign readers, and probably many German, would have been 
grateful, had Lasson ignored Hegel’s own terminology and told us, in 
his own language, what it is all about. Yet there is this advantage, that, 
when the reader has mastered this Introduction, he is largely master of 
Hegel’s style as well as of his thought, and is in a position to read the 
book, not with ease, but, by patience, with understanding. 

But the most valuable effect of the Introduction is to shew that 
Hegel, as a thinker and a man, was as much greater than Hegelianism 
as Newton was than Newtonism or Darwin than Darwinism. This every 
one who has attempted to read Hegel himself, and not merely his com- 
mentators, already knows, but Lasson gives him much surer ground for 
his knowledge. 

The chief example in this work is the historical developement of 
religion. It is easy to see nothing but the drilling of facts to suit the 
schema of Sein, Werden, Begriff. Lasson thinks this not even the 
happiest form of Hegel’s own triads. Possibly, as Lasson thinks, 
the schema of the Phenomenology would have been better. But 
the Being, Not-Being, and Becoming of Christian Ferdinand Baur 
and the Tiibingen school was not, and led to an erroneous view of the 
evolution of Catholicism from Primitive Christianity. Yet it is not to be 
forgotten that Baur, under the inspiration of Hegel, created a method 
of historical study, which has not passed with the disproof of his con- 
clusions. And in Hegel himself, while the repetition of the forms has 
a sort of mystic sacredness, which is not easy to be rid of, when we do, 
we find a great deal of very profound insight, a real sense of. history as 
shewing the bricks, which are built cold into the structure of human 
thought, in the furnace of human striving and thinking. 

Above all it is shewn that, for Hegel, religion is the source and the 
goal of all progress, and that philosophy itself is only reflexion on what 
religion has already achieved, and that, while it is no part of the 
business of philosophy to be edifying, it is its business to remove 
hindrances and to shew that in the end religion and spirit are one. The 
idea that Hegel regarded the Philosophy of Religion as a sort of 
parergon, Lasson holds to be entirely erroneous. On the contrary, it 
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was for Hegel the crown of all his work. That his work as a philosopher 
began with religion Dilthey’s Jugendgeschichte Hegels is clear evidence ; 
and that it also ended with religion Lasson’s edition of Zhe Philosophy 
of Religion as fully bears out. 

Though there were other theologians who could be called Hegelians, 
Biedermann alone produced a Dogmatic on what he took to be the 
true pattern revealed on the Hegelian mount. It is certainly barren 
enough abstraction, but whether Hegel himself would have approved of 
it is hard to say. Certainly it seems a cold tabernacle for what was for 
him a very warm conviction. On ,Lasson’s interpretation, it would be 
a failure to realize the other, the historical way of Hegel’s thinking. On 
his view it is the orthodox Lutheran application which is justified, for 
it appears that Hegel regarded himself, not without good reason, as 
a sound Lutheran. Anyhow, on one side we have the Tiibingen school, 
with Strauss as its extreme, and, on the other, the various historical 
and even Catholic orthodoxies. Besides the orthodox Lutheran, the 
English Tractarian school, and in particular Newman, were more in- 
fluenced by him than they knew. 

In this country the cult of Hegel flourished to such an extent that 
Prof. Henry Jones could boast that his disciples sat enthroned in philo- 
sophical chairs on every important river in Great Britain, except the 
Cam and the Forth. But in Germany it fell on such evil days that 
Prof. Troeltsch classed Hegelianism and Naturalism together as dead 
issues which it were a waste of time to discuss. But now, while in this 
country Hegelianism has no longer any recognized advocate and only 
continues in forms, such as the organic philosophy, which ignore their 
parentage, in Germany interest at least in Hegel himself has suddenly and 
actively revived. This in itself needs no explanation, for it has three 
good grounds. The first is that his philosophy is of great historical im- 
portance because, one-sided as it may be, it was the affirmation of a side 
of truth that Rationalism and even Kant had overlooked. The second is 
that his doctrine of the Negative, while it in no way fulfils his purpose of 
giving content to the Universal Reason and meaning to personal struggle, 
has meaning when a different value is ascribed to the individual than 
can be ascribed to him as a mere vehicle of a scheme of cosmic process 
of the Universal Reason. The third, and most important, is that 
Hegel was a man of genius, and is often suggestive and stimulating, 
even when he is farthest from being either complete or convincing. 

But, if we take it with other movements in Germany, we can see 
a more general reason for this revival of interest, and also that it may 
in time include Hegelianism as well as Hegel. 

Lasson thus expresses it: ‘May this work of the great logician, who 
is also the deepest mystic of recent times, this work of the methodical 
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thinker, who is also the most assured believer, not be without its 
working on the restless seeking and dim longing of our time !’ 

What attracted the English mind was that Hegelianism was a neat 
solution in terms of mind, as Naturalism was in terms of matter ; a sort 
of string on which to arrange everything in a tidy way and leave nothing 
lying around. Thus Edward Caird’s students in my student days had 
a formula for everything, and the essential principle of Bosanquet’s two 
large volumes could be reduced to a paragraph. But this picture of 
the great mystic and earnest advocate of faith by reason of what is 
objectively true is of deeper understanding. 

Lasson does not always accept as just Hegel’s view of his opponents, 
but he accepts without question Hegel’s view of Schleiermacher and 
what he calls the Gefwihistheologie. As a matter of fact Schleiermacher 
is a great deal nearer Hegel than either Hegel or his editor recognizes. 
The feeling Schleiermacher emphasizes is not individual emotion, but 
intuition of the Infinite, and religion goes in the same way with what he 
regards as the original fountain-head of all knowledge. Nor are their 
views of what organizes any special religion very different, though 
Schleiermacher’s suggestion has given more guidance in the study of 
the religions than Hegel’s more elaborate theory. Moreover, the weak- 
ness of both is that they had no real place for the individual, and, 
therefore, failed to give due place to the ethical nature of religion, and, 
though both laboured hard to give a right place to the world, they did 
not really escape a pantheism which was acosmic mystical. But Hegel 
did emphasize, as Schleiermacher did not, that belief does not depend 
on the warmth of the heart, but on the certainty of truth, and that 
concern with truth and concern with God are one. Yet in the end, 
even with the help of his doctrine of the Negative and of its manifesta- 
tion in history, Hegel did not arrive at much more than the process of 
spirit as absolute truth, and while thereby he seeks so to set man apart 
from God that their relation can be described as love, he so identifies 
religion with absorption in the One, and so interprets making man in 
God’s image, that the New Testament conception of the Father and His 
children has more lip-service than reality. 

Yet one or other of these two things, mysticism and Theocentric 
religion, dominates almost all religious movements in Germany at present. 
We have Steiner’s Occultism, Otto’s Tremendous Mystery, Barth’s Word 
of God. They are rather stunts than revelations, but the less they are 
explicable by their intrinsic merit, the more they shew that they are 
expressing some need of the age. They are very different, and each 
would probably repudiate the others. But there is in all something of 
the same idea of a stern outside authority dominating man, and of a 
word of God which does not need to pass through the uncertainty of 
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being a word of man. Barth vehemently repudiates mysticism, but 
when we ask, whence this Word of God, the answer has at least all its 
vagueness. He also has no real use for the independent individual, 
and he does not even recognize, as Hegel does, that somehow we must 
find what is universal in man before we can find what is true in God. 

One can imagine even Hegel’s phraseology, the repetition of which is 
as much a mystical ritual as a rational terminology, coming again into 
vogue. But there is a better use for him at this time. Lasson is right 
in thinking that the state of Germany after the Napoleonic conquest 
was similar to what it is to-day. Hegel wrote in days of great per- 
plexity and distress, and the French Revolution and its consequences 
had much to do with his dominating idea, the function of the Negative 
in the unfolding of the Universal Reason. This did not escape from 
being a somewhat mechanical idea of mere part and whole, which is 
altogether too hasty and superficial to cover the reality of man’s long 
search for God and the human struggle for the establishment of 
a Kingdom in which all shall know Him of personal insight and all 
obey because of God’s law written on the heart. But there was in 
Hegel himself a breadth of vision, a calmness of outlook, a faith in 
reasonableness, from which our age, not only in Germany but every- 
where, might learn with great profit, for, whatever he did or failed to 
do, he did not, like us, strive and cry. 


Le Problime de Dieu, by Epovuarp LE Roy, membre de I’Institut, Pro- 
fesseur au Collége de France. (L’Artisan du Livre, Paris, 1929.) 

THE work is made up of two parts, which are different both in origin 
and in style. The first part is a philosophical statement of the general 
aspect of the problem, especially of its difficulties, and of the direction 
in which the solution of them is to be sought. The second is a popular 
presentation, what the author calls a spiritual meditation rather than 
a learned discussion. The first was originally published in the Revue 
de Metaphysique et de Morale, and is somewhat in the nature of a treatise ; 
the second was a series of lectures given several times to popular 
audiences, and the form of this kind of address has not been altered. 
Yet there is the unity of question and answer, as may be seen from the 
titles. The first is Comment se pose le Problime de Dieu; the second is 
Le Chemin vers Dieu. Both are said to be parts of a larger systematic 
treatise in preparation. 

The form as well as the substance makes plain the author’s mind. 
The raising of difficulties is a philosophical question, yet the answer is 
not in abstract argument but in life, and there is no answer apart from 
living religion. 

The classical proofs are discussed as arguments drawn from (a) the 
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physical world, (4) the moral world, and (c) the pure reason. None of 
them hold as compulsory logical reasoning, yet, granting a religious 
outlook, they all present right contentions. Yet no living faith ever 
sprang from argument, and the real task is to discover how it springs 
from life and to judge its developement according to life’s right 
activities. A God who is a necessity of reason would not be God, and, 
if He is to be known, it can only be as an experience implied in the 
experience of life itself. The task is to restore the intuitions, which the 
old arguments express, to their sphere in experience and to revivify them 
with the concrete and practical reality. As mere static argument, how- 
ever, they are made worthless by progress. The problem backwards is 
not to a beginning in time, for there may be none, but concerns the 
root of all being, not the origin of all, but all as origin ; and, forwards, 
it is not rounded perfection, but infinity of progress, When this is seen, 
we also see that no one who really believes in any higher good for 
which he has still to live really disbelieves in God. The difficulty does 
not concern the mere existence of God, but how we are to know 
what is above all our knowing, yet can have no meaning if it merely 
transcends all our experience, The difficulty especially applies to per- 
sonality. A non-personal God is not a religious faith, but no definition 
of personality escapes anthropomorphism. All we can say is that God 
is such in Himself that He should be treated by us as a person, which 
means that He is for us the centre of duties and the subject of rights, 
‘To face in every order toward the better, to believe speculatively and 
practically in what is beyond all, and, with all one’s soul, to seek it, to 
tend in consequence to surpass all finite realization in the sense of 
increasing perfection—that is to affirm God,’ 

The whole work might be summed up by saying that the philosophical 
basis is Bergson and the religious Pascal, Bergson has shewn that we 
do not prove a concrete reality but perceive it. But his an vital has 
now become more definitely ¢hought in action, and this is interpreted by 
Pascal’s view of man’s infinite aspiration and infinite need, now, how- 
ever, referred to what lies before him and not to what lies behind. 
‘A persistent unrest, an infinite aspiration, the assurance that there is 
always more than the present, the vital effort to attain this more: that 
at its source is essentially faith in God.’ It is the solution of a problem 
of life rather than of knowledge. Each of us is born into a current of 
affirmation, issuing from the most remote ages and embodied in institu- 
tions, ideas, sentiments, which informs and inspires. This is true as it is 
age-long experience, and it is tested as it has living meaning for us, which 
it can have only as we contribute to it. The proof is that the faith does 
not dissolve under the criticism of life, but is of inexhaustible and 
during fertility. 
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The second part works out this answer in detail, in dependence 
mainly on the interpretation of Pascal by Bergson and of Bergson by 
Pascal. The most original part of the work concerns what is called 
La volonté profonde, the deeper intent which determines, in contrast to 
mere balancing of pains and pleasures, the real conduct of life. 

I am still not much clearer about Bergson’s view of matter and spirit 
as expounded by M. Le Roy than when expounded by Bergson himself. 
But the book as a whole is an admirable piece of clear thinking, 
lucidly, attractively, and forcibly presented. To some readers the latter 
part may be a little too eloquent, but that it has gained its end of 
winning a general audience appears from this, that, though the preface 
is dated Feb. 11th, 1929, this copy is marked 6° edition. 

Joun Oman. 


The Logic of Religious Thought, by R. GoRDON MILBURN, formerly 
Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy to students of Calcutta Uni- 
versity. (Williams and Norgate, Ltd., London, 1929.) 


In his work, Zhe Nature of the Physical World, Professor Eddington 
put, in all friendliness, a question to theologians concerning the infer- 
ence from religious experience to a domain of spiritual reality: ‘ Have 
you any system of inference from mystic experience comparable to the 
system by which science developes a knowledge of the outside world ? 
... The alleged basis of experience may possibly be valid; but have 
I any reason to regard it as anything more than muddle-headed 
romancing ?’ Mr Milburn has taken up this challenge. In his interest- 
ing book he discusses religious experience with a view to ascertaining 
whether a defensible system of inference from it to theistic dogma can 
be supplied ; but he does not seem to me to have accomplished much 
towards making out a defence of theology based on religious experience 
such as would commend itself to a physicist. 

The writer’s treatment of his subject-matter is fresh, and in the four 
first chapters, which one may regard as preliminary, numerous instances 
occur of independent and suggestive thought. These chapters deal with 
the observation of religious mentality and requisite checks on mal- 
observation, with the services which myth may render to truth or to the 
fruitful apprehension of truth, with symbols and concepts as employed 
in theology, and with the analysis and definition of them. The grapple 
with the problem begins in the fifth chapter, in which the author 
presents nine more or less distinguishable cases of commonly used 
religious inference. One or two of these may be mentioned, to indicate 
the nature of all of them, e.g. ‘if a life which evokes reverences owe 
its inspiration to a creed, that creed is in some sense true’, and ‘if 
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a creed correspond with human nature at its best, it is metaphysically 
true’. Logic, of course, would declare these statements to be instances 
of non sequitur, and Mr Milburn agrees that they affirm causes of belief 
in the theological hypothesis rather than supply a deduction of it. We 
may regard them as affording a classification of the chief ways in which 
the religious may jump to a conclusion from their own experiences or 
their observation of the experience of other people. They are reactions 
to facts rather than deductions from them. Whether they are delusions 
or embody an element of transcendental insight remains to be decided : 
the hypothesis to which they point needs verification. And verification 
may be of several kinds. 

One of these kinds is empirical verification, and this is discussed in 
Chapter VI. The simplest type of it consists in applying the method of 
the natural sciences to religious beliefs as they stand. Some such beliefs 
affirm or imply happenings in our own time, such as regeneration, con- 
version, &c. ; therefore the ordinary canons of science must be applicable 
to them. The investigation of such alleged events, and of the con- 
ditions in which they tend to happen, Mr Milburn calls ‘ factual theology’. 
This science accumulates the raw material of a religious world-view as 
that material is regarded from the point of view of the religious ex- 
perient: ‘ Within the limits of factual theology the apparently real és 
the real’ (p. 97). It might have been made clearer, in this context, 
that these words imply that in factual theology the epistemological issue, 
in which philosophy is alone interested, is at least provisionally assumed. 
They merely mean that the apparently real is taken by the experient to 
be real. The question, for the epistemologist, is whether what the 
religious person takes for real and ‘ indubitably’ [ for Aim—i. e. so far 
as his convincedness is concerned] ‘is real’ is also real indubitably for 
common, or scientifically reflective, experience, which is concerned with 
certainty (an objective characteristic of propositions) and not with certi- 
tude (a state of mind of an individual). As to this issue, it seems to me, 
factual theology can decide nothing. It is not a question of whether 
the religious experient’s experience is or is not contradicted by ‘the 
experience of more reliable observers’ (p. 100): all observation, as 
distinct from epistemological analysis and sifting, which involves a com- 
pletely different point of view, is here impotent and irrelevant. For 
what is in question, viz. the actuality or ‘reality’ of divine grace or 
causation, as distinct from the effects attributed to that cause, is non- 
observable. From the point of view of common sense, adopted by 
‘factual theology’, the interpretative ideas which constitute feelings, 
upliftings, &c., religious are regarded with certitude as part of the 
directly received or read-off experience-data. This they are not, says 
the analytical psychologist: the validity of the interpretative or read-in 
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ideas can only be mediately established, and is not within the scope of 
introspective observation. How common-sense religiousness may meet 
objections to the same effect but of different kind, viz. those from the 
school of psycho-analysis with its notions of /idido, the ‘ instinctive ’, &c. 

is discussed later by the author ; but he does not seem to meet explicitly 
or fully the demurrers to what factual theology takes for granted such as 
may be submitted by theory of knowledge based on normal analytical 
psychology. But if Mr Milburn ever tacitly claims for factual theology 
more efficacy than it can possess he is within his rights in asserting that 
it can lead to positive results, and also when he says (p. 100) these 
results shew that ‘if we take the idea of God as the ground of a higher 
world-order and employ it as a basis of induction much in the same 
way as the law of uniformity of nature is assumed in natural science, 
it will work’ passably, and sometimes miraculously, well. 

In the next chapter metaphysical verification is discussed. Here the 
phenomena of religious experience are accounted for in terms of a 
hypothesis as to groupings of unconscious psychic elements, or ‘ theoid 
centres’; and the metaphysical implications of that hypothesis are 
indicated. This resort to hypothesis seems unnecessary. 

Is it not enough to recognize that beliefs or states of convincedness, 
mediated at the conscious level of mentality, as to unseen agents, are 
efficient in life ? However, the resort to hypothesis is the occasion of some 
interesting observations, as is also the more fanciful recourse to the notion 
of a world-soul. Apart from these flights of speculation there is much 
in this chapter to repay the most sober-minded reader. But, to revert 
to the central issue which religious experience raises for philosophical 
theology, one meets once more in this chapter with an indication that 
the author has not escaped the confusion of different points of view that 
is common with writers on religious experience. On p. 114 occurs the 
passage : ‘If theoid experience is a purely subjective thing—i.e. if it 
merely represents a play of feeling within oneself devoid of any con- 
nexion with a spiritual reality beyond one’s own soul—faith becomes 
impossible, and therewith the benefits of faith.’ What should have been 
affirmed here, I would venture to say, is that recognition of the ‘sub- 
jectivity ’ of his experience dy its subject renders faith impossible for him. 
An individual may cherish with certitude a false belief, and it is not 
its falsity, but his recognition of its falsity, that can inhibit his subse- 
quent faith. By the way, what is here called ‘subjective’ is psycho- 
logically objective. All experience, religious and other, implies the 
objective, and even feeling is never forthcoming unless it be elicited by 

some presented object. But what is often overlooked by those who 
derive dogma from religious experience is that there are imaginal and 
ideal objects as well as actual objects with their core of impressional 
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datum. The question, then, is to which of these kinds should the 
objects of religious experience—God, or the spiritual environment ’— 
be referred. Imaginal and ideal objects may have as potent an influ- 
ence on life, if they are dedieved to be actual, as actualities. Consequently 
the actuality of an object of a religious belief can never be inferred 
from the efficacy or spiritual value of the belief. There are passages, as 
was indicated before, in which Mr Milburn recognizes this, and others 
in which he seems not to do so, e.g. when (p. 53), speaking of the 
effects produced by acceptance of a dogma, he says that the reality 
[meaning ?] of the trend of mind thus produced constitutes the truth of 
the belief. He thus seems to vacillate as to the pragmatic criterion 
of truth and its relation to truth as correspondence with fact. But if 
his treatment of the fundamental issues might have been rather clearer 
and more self-consistent, he certainly throws fresh light upon secondary 
specific questions with which he has had occasion to deal. His book is 
one which students of any department of theology may be expected to 
welcome. 


.F. R. TENNANT. 
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